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Caesar’s Comet, the Julian Star, 
and the Invention of Augustus’ 


NANDINI B. PANDEY 
Loyola University Maryland 


SUMMARY: Octavian is credited with turning a comet seen in 44 B.C.E. into a 
symbol of Julius Caesar’s divinity and using it to advance his own political 
aims. Yet historical evidence argues against this account. Moreover, representa- 
tions of the sidus Iulium (Julian star) on coins and in poetry adopt diverse and 
autonomous perspectives on the princeps. The idea that Augustus circulated the 
sidus as part of an image campaign seems instead to originate with Ovid, whose 
deification narrative at Metamorphoses 15.745—-851 retrojected the princeps’s 
mature power onto his early career and fueled the belief that Augustus gained 
and maintained power through propaganda. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ANCIENT SOURCES TRACE THE SIDUS IULIUM, A STAR SYMBOLIZING THE DEIFIED 
Julius Caesar within Augustan coins and literature, to a comet that appeared 
during the funeral games Octavian held for Caesar in 44 B.c.z.! This was 


* I dedicate this paper jointly to Erich Gruen, for his unstinting advice and sup- 
port since this paper’s germination in a 2005 seminar of his, and Kathleen McCarthy, 
for thoughtful comments that greatly enriched its scope and subtlety. I also gratefully 
acknowledge the suggestions of faculty, graduate students, and friends at the University 
of California, Berkeley; audiences at Johns Hopkins University in 2007, the APA Annual 
Meeting in San Antonio in 2011, and the Ohio State University in 2011; Martha Taylor, 
Joseph Walsh, and the Junior Faculty Symposium at Loyola University Maryland; and, 
recently but crucially, Katharina Volk, her editorial assistant, and my anonymous readers at 
TAPA. Their sharp eyes and keen minds have greatly improved my argument and rescued 
me from numerous errors and omissions; any shortcomings that remain are mine alone 
(as are translations unless otherwise noted). Grants from Loyola University Maryland 
supported the completion of this article in Summer 2012 and the cost of images supplied 
by the American Numismatic Society. 

! See esp. Plin. HN 2.23.94 = Augustus, Commentarii de vita sua fr. 6 Malcovati; Sen. 
Q Nat. 7.17.2; Suet. Iul. 88; Dio Cass. 45.7; Julius Obsequens 68; Serv. Dan. on Aen. 1.287, 
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popularly hailed as a sign of Caesar’s reception among the gods, prompting 
the addition of a star to the bust of Caesar that Octavian dedicated in the 
Forum and Caesar’s official deification on 1 January 42. Since Octavian sub- 
sequently styled himself the son of a god (divi filius) and incorporated the 
star into his own coinage, scholars have long argued that the future princeps 
had a hand in the interpretation of the comet. J. Ramsey and A. Licht believe 
that Octavian persuaded observers to accept the comet as a sign of Caesar’s 
apotheosis; this accords with the idea that early in his career he was already 
paving the way for his own future deification in 14 c.£.? P. Zanker argues that 
Octavian used the sidus Iulium and his connection with the deified Caesar in 
order to win his public-image battle with Antony. Others believe that, after 
gaining supremacy, Octavian used the star to distance himself from Caesar. 
This accords with R. Syme’s influential view that Augustus organized public 
opinion in order to obscure the troubling similarities between himself and 
the dictator.’ Thus, for instance, E. Ramage has claimed that Caesar’s deifi- 
cation drove a “wedge between Augustus the man and Caesar the god and 
made it possible to relegate Caesar to ... the stars, so that attention could be 
focused on Augustus’ achievements here on earth.”4 More recently, R. Gurval 
has reenvisioned the comet story as a public “myth” concocted to celebrate 
Caesar’s deification, Augustus’s filial piety, and the divine providence behind 
his regime.’ 


6.790, 8.681, and Ecl. 9.47. Ramsey and Licht 1997: 1-15 provide an analysis of conflict- 
ing evidence regarding the date and name of the games, also known as the ludi Veneris 
Genetricis or the ludi Victoriae Caesaris. 

?Ramsey and Licht 1997: 65. White 1988: 335 argues that Octavian used the cult of 
Caesar as a “maquette which he had liberty and time to shape in preparation for his own 
apotheosis.” Gurval 1997: 39—40 also envisions a strong and conscious role for the princeps 
from the beginning: “Vaunting the extraordinary title of ‘son of a god’ (divi filius), the 
dutiful son embraced the claim of Caesar’s apotheosis and laid down the foundation for 
his own divine cult and worship, already anticipated by the images and words of public 
inscriptions and coins, provincials and poets.” 

3 Syme writes, “The picture is consistent. Livy, Virgil and Horace of all Augustan writers 
stand closest to the government. On the whole, better to say nothing of Caesar, or for that 
matter of Antonius, save as criminal types. The power and domination of Augustus was 
in reality far too similar to that of the Dictator to stand even a casual reminder, let alone 
pointed and genuine comparison” (1939: 318). Green 1932: 411 had similarly argued 
that Caesar was portrayed as a “man of blood” whose “one great achievement” was to 
engender Augustus, “the prince of peace.” 

4 Ramage 1985: 236. 

5 Gurval 1997: 40. 
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Such views of the sidus Iulium are, however, ready for reassessment as 
the concept of “Augustan propaganda” and the dichotomy between “pro-” 
and “anti-Augustan” ideology have yielded to a more subtle appreciation of 
the polysemous discourse of the age.® First, the common assumption that 
Octavian actively propounded the interpretation of the comet of 44 B.C.E. is 
untenable in light of the historical evidence. Second, representations of the 
sidus Iulium within Augustan coinage and poetry show greater heterogeneity 
than has previously been recognized and often fail to conform to the ideologi- 
cal messages posited by Syme, Ramage, Gurval, and others. Rather, Horace, 
Vergil, and Ovid turn the sidus Iulium back upon Augustus to pose questions 
about the nature and basis of Caesar’s divinity and Augustus’s own rule. Most 
notably, in his retelling of Caesar’s apotheosis at Metamorphoses 15.745-851, 
Ovid retrojects Augustus’s mature power onto the events surrounding Caesar’s 
deification in order to recast the sidus Iulium as a propaganda tool. This poetic 
treatment of the sidus may, ironically, have helped fuel the perception—still 
common today—that Augustus took an active, self-interested, and propa- 
gandistic role in deifying Caesar. 


II. THE COMET OF 44 B.C.E. WITHIN HISTORY 


The story that Octavian “spun” the comet of 44 B.c.£. to his political advantage, 
though compelling in our age of mass-media democracy, cannot be substanti- 
ated based on the scanty historical evidence for the occasion. The most detailed 
contemporary source for the comet’s appearance is Augustus himself, in a 
fragment of the Commentarii preserved in Pliny, Historia Naturalis 2.23.94 
(and closely reproduced by Suet. Iul. 88 and Dio Cass. 45.6.4—7)?: 


lis ipsis ludorum meorum diebus sidus crinitum per septem dies in regione 
caeli sub septentrionibus est conspectum. id oriebatur circa undecimam horam 


é Though these terms remain popular, Kennedy 1992 and Sharrock 1994 have advanced 
the salutary argument that the “pro-” v. “anti-Augustan” binary is inadequate to describe 
the complexities of Augustan discourse. 

7 Sen. Q Nat. 7.17.2; Plut. Vit. Caes. 69.3; Serv. Dan. on Aen. 1.287, 6.790, 8.681, Ecl. 9.47; 
and Julius Obsequens 68 also mention the comet, along with two late epitomizers of Dio, 
Xiphilinus (vol. 5, p. 40, 14-16 Dindorf) and Zonaras (10.13), in testimony collected by 
Ramsey and Licht 1997: 158-69. They also compile at 1997: 172-77 but do not interpret 
references to a star by Vergil (Ecl. 9.46-49 and Aen. 8.681), Horace (Carm. 1.12.46—48), 
Propertius (3.18.33—34 and 4.6.59), Valerius Maximus (1 praef., 3.2.19, 6.9.15), and Silius 
Italicus (Pun. 13.862—64); to a propitious comet by Ovid (Met. 15.746-50 and 840-50); 
and to a baleful comet by Vergil (G. 1.487-88), Tibullus (2.5.71), and Calpurnius Siculus 
(Ecl. 1.77-83). I explore the connotations, contexts, and problems of the most important 
of these sources below. 
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diei clarumque et omnibus e terris conspicuum fuit. eo sidere significari vulgus 
credidit Caesaris animam inter deorum immortalium numina receptam, quo 
nomine id insigne simulacro capitis eius, quod mox in foro consecravimus, 
adiectum est. 


On the very days of my games, a comet [sidus crinitum] was observed for seven 
days in the northern region of the sky. It rose around the eleventh hour of the 
day and was bright and visible from all lands. The crowd believed that the re- 
ception of Caesar’s soul among the spirits of the immortal gods was signified 
by this star [eo sidere], on which account this sign [id insigne] was added to the 
bust of Caesar which we then dedicated in the Forum. 


This was all very convenient to Octavian—so much so that Gurval doubts 
that it was just “a fortuitous event” and detects “political contrivance” in this 
account. “Whether fact or fiction,” he writes, “Caesar’s comet ... must be seen 
as a conspicuous manifestation of politics and Augustan ideology.’® In a 1997 
study of the ancient evidence for this comet, Ramsey and Licht conclusively 
verify the comet’s existence, using independent Chinese astronomical records. 
They nonetheless also detect political contrivance at work, arguing that “the 
future emperor possessed in 44 both the luck and the skill needed to turn what 
was potentially a very baleful omen into a powerful symbol of his adopted 
father’s divinity,” in “one of the most remarkable examples of ‘spin’ control 
in the whole of antiquity.”° 

This argument is based on the assumption that the comet would have 
been regarded as a bearer of bad tidings without Octavian’s active interven- 
tion. However, there is good reason to reexamine the communis opinio that 
comets in antiquity were considered “baleful signs, omina dira, portending 
the outbreak of war, the demise of rulers, or famine, plague and countless 
related sufferings.” In his useful 2006 Descriptive Catalogue of Greco-Roman 


8 Gurval 1997: 40—41. 

? Ramsey and Licht 1997: 65. The tantalizing parallel of Proculus Julius, who in Livy 
1.16 vouches that Romulus has ascended to heaven and thus sets in motion his worship 
at Rome, is beyond the scope of this paper; for some discussion, see Sailor 2006: 368. 

'0 Ramsey and Licht 1997: 135. I thank a TAPA reader for bringing to my attention 
Ramsey’s later, more comprehensive catalogue of ancient Greco-Roman references to 
comets, with cross-references where available to non-European sources (2006 and 2007). 
In these, Ramsey restates this general view of comets (e.g., at 2007: 176) but occasionally 
and rightly begins to modify it; in particular, he identifies a certain shift in perceptions 
of comets in the mid-first century B.C.E., discussed below, that bolsters my argument 
concerning the interpretation of Caesar’s comet. Ramsey also rightly notes the problem 
of selectivity in the preservation of evidence, calculating that 70% of “ancient comets 
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Comets from 500 B.c. to A.D. 400, Ramsey compiles classical cometary allusions 
in order of the historical date of the comets described. However, the evidence 
tells a different story when reconsidered according to the chronology of the 
sources. The vast majority of sources prior to the middle of the first century 
B.C.E. ascribe to comets no “baleful” connotation at all. Aristotle (Mete. 
1.6-7) examines the scientific basis for their appearance without mention 
of any portentous meaning. Pliny (HN 2.89-94) and Seneca (Q Nat. 7) later 
follow suit, showing that negative interpretations were by no means universal 
even a century after 44 B.c.£.!! Moreover, no writer before the middle of the 
first century B.C.E. asserts a causal association between comets and calamity, 
though later sources sometimes invent one in retrospect. Thus, Herodotus 
does not even mention an independently attested comet of c. 481 B.c.£. in his 
Histories of this period, though Pliny at Historia Naturalis 2.90 refers to it in 
conjunction with Salamis (surely no catastrophe for the Greeks). Not until 
the 6th century c.e. was it linked with the more negative occasion of Xerxes’ 
invasion of Attica by the Byzantine antiquarian John Lydus (Mens. 4.116). 
Similarly, while Aristotle mentions a comet in 426 B.c.£., and Thucydides 
remarks upon negative events that year including earthquakes and plague at 
Athens, no source asserts a causal connection between the phenomena until 


about which we have knowledge” are associated “with some major event ... The many 
other comets that must have appeared over the course of these centuries but left no trace 
in the written record obviously failed to coincide with some event that caught the fancy 
of the writers” (2007: 192). 

1! The entire book of the Natural Questions that Seneca devotes to comets reveals that 
they were still subject to considerable interpretive variety at this time (c. 65 c.E.). While 
some contemporaries assign them dire meanings (non enim desunt qui terreant, qui 
significationes eius graves praedicent, Q Nat. 7.1.5), Seneca gives little space to such views, 
instead citing and critiquing a wide variety of authorities in his scientific exploration of 
the phenomenon. About a decade later, Pliny at HN 2.22-23 (c. 77-79 c.e.) provides a 
brief typology of comets, though he does not directly endorse claims as to their mean- 
ing, and many of these are positive in any case (e.g., “People think that it matters in what 
direction a comet darts, what star’s strength it borrows, what shapes it resembles, and in 
what places it shines; that if it resembles a pair of flutes it is a portent for the art of music, 
in the private parts of the constellations it portends immorality, if it forms an equilateral 
triangle ... it portends men of genius and a revival of learning,” 2.23.92—93, trans. Rackham 
1979). These authors are, of course, scientifically inclined and their statements may not 
reflect popular belief; still, in absence of evidence for the latter, their views must be re- 
spected. Ramsey and Licht 1997: 135-53 and Gurval 1997: 42 summarize some ancient 
views on comets; see also Barton 1994a and b, as well as Bailey, Clube, and Napier 1990. 
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perhaps a controversial passage of Manilius (Astronomica 1.880-86).!2 In fact, 
of the 23 astronomical objects before 87 B.c.£. that Ramsey securely identifies 
as comets, only one appears to have been linked with negative events by a 
contemporary,!> while several were definitely positive: the “Torch of Timoleon” 
in 344 B.C.E. and the two comets corresponding with the birth and ascendancy 
of Mithridates VI of Pontus (in 135 and 119 B.C.E., respectively).!4 

In 87 B.C.E., however, a highly visible appearance of Halley’s comet co- 
incided with a constellation of tumultuous events in Rome including civil 
war, the death of consuls Cn. Octavius and L. Cornelius Merula, the Marian 
proscriptions, and a devastating plague. Ramsey suggests that “this one comet 
was more responsible than any other for helping to solidify what came to be 
a widely held view (at least from the 1st cent. B.c. onwards) that comets were 
portents of war and pestilence” (emphasis mine).!5 I suggest in turn that this 
view had neither clearly emerged by 87 nor yet solidified by the time of Caesar’s 
death; in fact, the events of 44 B.c.£. may have informed negative perceptions of 
comets as much as they were informed by them. With the exception of Cicero, 
De natura deorum 2.14 (45 B.C.E.) and De divinatione 1.18 (44 B.c.£.), all the 
evidence Ramsey and Licht cite for comets’ ill-omenedness clearly postdates 
the Caesarian comet and may therefore have been colored by a retroactive 
linking of this phenomenon with the decade of civil war that followed.!* For 


'2 The chronology here is difficult since Manilius places his comet in 430 B.C.E., a year 
when no comet is otherwise attested but the first plague outbreak occurred according to 
Thucydides (2.47.1-3); Ramsey discusses this problem at 2006: 191-92. 

13 A comet of 372 was connected with the destruction of Buris and Helice and possibly 
a decline in Sparta’s fortunes by Ephorus, in a fragment preserved—and repudiated as 
misinformed—by Seneca at Q Nat. 7.16.2 (Ramsey 2006: 60—67). 

14 Cf. Ramsey 2006: 68-70 and 83-89. The latter two even appear to have featured on 
coins; cf. Ramsey’s review of the numismatic evidence at 1999: 213-23 and 2006: 86-87, 
and n33 below. 

'5 2006: 96. Ramsey modifies his earlier position more explicitly at 2007: 193, stating 
that “in Western literature comets appear to have become omens of war and plague at 
a much later date in Antiquity than is commonly supposed. By the Augustan age (late 
first century B.c.), they certainly were regarded as portending both types of suffering ... 
However, we must be wary of projecting back into the fifth, fourth, third, or even second 
centuries B.c. the notion that comets already possessed astrological significance.” 

té For comets signaling the outbreak of war, Ramsey and Licht 1997: 135nn2-4 cite Cic. 
Div. 1.18, Nat. D. 2.14; Tib. 2.5.71; Verg. G. 1.488; Manilius 1.866; [Sen.] Octavia 236; for 
the downfall of leaders, Luc. 1.529; Tac. Ann.14.22, 15.47; Suet. Claud. 46, Ner. 36, Vesp. 
23.4; Sil. Pun. 8.637; and for natural disasters, Isid. Orig. 3.71.16; Serv. Dan. on Aen. 10.272; 
Sen. Q Nat. 7.28.1; Claud. 33.234—36; Manilius 1.894; Avien(i)us, Aratea 1814-19. They 
also cite at 1997: 135n5 some examples of comets being received as positive omens: Diod. 
Sic. 16.66.3; Plut. Tim. 8; Justin 37.2.2-3; Hegesippus 5.44.1; Livy 29.14.3; and of course 
the sources concerning the Caesarian comet. See also Gurval 1997: 42—45. 
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instance, the earliest non-Ciceronian source they cite, Georgics 1.487—88 (c. 29 
B.C.E.), already alludes to the comet of 44 among the portents of the troubles 
following Caesar’s death: non alias caelo ceciderunt plura sereno / fulgura nec 
diri totiens arsere cometae (“at no other time did more lightning-bolts fall 
from a clear sky or dire comets so often blaze”). Later references by Tibullus 
(2.5.71) and Calpurnius Siculus (Ecl. 1.77-83) echo Vergils treatment and 
likewise serve as evidence only that the comet of 44 was interpreted negatively 
in hindsight—not that it was received as such upon its appearance.!” 

Even if the crowd had been predisposed to interpret the comet of 44 
negatively, and even though Augustus’s depiction of the events may be con- 
sciously modest given his likely desire to avoid the reputation for ambition 
that plagued Caesar, there is still no evidence that he manipulated public 
opinion. Servius and Dio are the only sources even to mention alternative 
possible interpretations of the comet of 44, and Dio’s account merely states 
that, while some believed it was a comet portending trouble, the multitude 
believed it to be a star signaling Caesar’s acceptance into heaven (45.7.1). 
Ramsey and Licht seize upon this apparent hint of controversy to detect 
Augustus’s unseen influence in an otherwise improbable “pro-Caesarian” 
reception of the comet. Yet it was not until two centuries after the event that 


1 Tib. 2.5.71: haec fore dixerunt belli mala signa cometen (“these women [the Sibyls] 
said that a comet would be the evil sign of war”). Though this reference might seem rather 
generic, the similarity between Tibullus’s catalogue of portents and Vergil’s at G. 1.464-88 
has prompted commentators to link the Tibullan passage, too, with Caesar’s death (cf., 
e.g., Putnam 1973: 191). Calp. Ecl. 1.77-83: cernitis ut puro nox iam vicesima caelo / fulgeat 
et placida radiantem luce cometem / proferat? ... at quondam non talis erat, cum Caesare 
rapto / indixit miseris fatalia civibus arma (“Do you see how now the twentieth night [i.e., 
in a row] gleams with a clear sky and brings forth a comet, shining with gentle light? ... 
Not so was the one at that time when, after Caesar had been snatched away, it heralded 
fatal arms for the wretched citizens”). 

18"Ertel HEVTOL GOTPOV TL MAPA TAGAG Tac NMEpac Ekeivac Ek TÅG ApKTOV TIPdc EOTIEpav 
éEe@avn, kai avd koutt TE Tivwv KaAOvVTWV Kai MpoONpaivetv olá nov ewe AEYOvTWV 
oi NOAAO TOTO èv OK EtioTEvOV, TO dé Ôù Kaioapt aùtò we kai annOavatiopEevw Kal 
EG TOV TOV doTpwv åàptÂuòv eyKatetkeypevw avetiPecav, Baporoas yadkobv avdtov ÈG 
TO Agpodiotov, dotépa bmép Tic Kepadiic Exovta, Eotnoev (“however, when a certain 
star appeared toward evening to the north for all those days—and though some called 
it a comet and said that it announced the usual things, the majority did not believe this, 
but put it down to Caesar being made immortal and enrolled among the number of the 
stars—Octavian, gaining confidence, set up a bronze statue of Caesar with a star above 
its head in the temple of Venus”). The phrase kai aùtò kouhtny té Tivwv KaAOvVTWV Kai 
Mpoonpaivetv ola mov eiw0e AeyOvtwv suggests comets had a definite meaning by Dio’s 
time, though there is no evidence that one had solidified by the mid-first century B.C.E.; 
see Ramsey 2007: 193-94 and my argument above. 
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Dio posited this first-century interpretive divide between a bad “comet” and a 
good “star.” This may well reflect a confusion caused by the Augustan sources’ 
tendency to refer either—but rarely simultaneously—to the historical comet 
of 44, often remembered negatively as a prelude to civil war, or to the star that 
symbolized Julius Caesar’s divinity in art. This confusion would only have 
been aggravated by the verbal and iconographical slippage between the star 
and comet within Augustan discourse, as I discuss below. 

For that matter, the only source to impute any manipulation of the comet’s 
reception to Octavian is Servius, who asserts apropos of Aeneid 6.790 that 
“the people believed [the star] to be Caesar’s through Augustus’s persuasion” 
(persuasione Augusti Caesaris esse populus credidit).!° Yet this account is several 
centuries removed from the events and factually flawed in important respects 
such as the time, manner, and duration of the comet’s appearance.”° It does, 


'9 Servius elsewhere writes that when Augustus saw the comet, ipse animam patris sui 
esse voluit (“he himself wanted it to be the soul of his father,” on Ecl. 9.46—47), and that 
though apocalyptic interpretations of the comet were offered, the crowd was won over 
Augusto persuadente (on Aen. 8.681). 

0 Other sources have the comet rising at the eleventh hour (between 5 and 6:15 p.m.) 
and visible for seven days, facts which Ramsey and Licht corroborate using Chinese sources 
(1997: 130-31). However, Servius writes that it was visible “at midday” (die medio stella 
apparuit, on Ecl. 9.46—47; stella medio die visa est, on Aen. 1.287) and cites the account of 
one Baebius Macer, otherwise unattested (save Servius’s own commentary on Aen. 5.556 
regarding the lusus Troiae), that it rose at the eighth hour (1:15-2:30 p.m.), was visible for 
only three days, and was surrounded by rays ( Baebius Macer circa horam octavam stellam 
amplissimam, quasi lemniscis, radiis coronatam, ortam dicit, on Ecl. 9.46—47). Ramsey 
and Licht attempt not altogether convincingly to explain the discrepancies between 
these two accounts at 1997: 130-31 (struggling, it seems, to vindicate their problematic 
belief that Macer represents an alternate eyewitness tradition). They suggest, for instance, 
that Macer may have observed the comet as it was setting in the early afternoon, while 
Augustus correctly records the time of its rise. Yet Macer clearly says that it “rose” at this 
earlier, impossible time (ortam). Moreover, Macer’s account and Servius’s statement that 
the comet appeared at midday contradict Ramsey and Licht’s own calculation at 1997: 
130 that the comet was not bright enough to be visible in full daylight. Even if Macer 
was an exceptionally “sharp-eyed observer” who happened to spy the comet setting in 
broad daylight over its three highest-magnitude days, as Ramsey and Licht speculate, why 
did he not also observe it as it rose more prominently and for a longer duration of time 
in the evening? Finally, given that no other source attests even a visible tail for Caesar’s 
comet, Servius’s description of multiple “rays” (radiis) cannot have arisen from eyewit- 
ness observation (in broad daylight, at that). It seems more likely that Servius’s account 
reflects subsequent artistic and literary representations of Caesar’s comet, which in turn 
owe something to tradition. For example, in Figure 6 (below), Caesar’s comet is depicted 
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however, add colorful details nowhere else attested, including the story that 
an Etruscan haruspex named Vulcanius propounded an apocalyptic inter- 
pretation of the comet and died on the spot for revealing matters against the 
will of the gods.?! 

In the absence of corroborating evidence, Servius’s account hardly proves 
that Octavian manipulated the comet’s reception, however politically useful 
to him it would later become. Earlier sources accord with Augustus’s testi- 
mony that the people themselves took the comet as a sign of Caesar’s divinity. 
Suetonius specifically remarks upon the fact that Caesar was deified “not only 
by decree, but also by the belief of the people” (non ore modo decernentium, 
sed et persuasione vulgi, Iul. 88).? For that matter, a Roman crowd in 44 B.C.E. 


with “rays” by analogy with earlier numismatic representations of stars. Given the many 
difficulties with Servius’s account, it must be taken with a grain of salt as a historical source 
for the games, comet, and events of 44 B.c.E. However, it does represent an interesting 
late stage in the evolution of the comet’s meaning within Roman discourse over the many 
years since its appearance, as I discuss below vis-a-vis Ovid. 

1 As Servius tells it, Vulcanius announced that the comet indicated the end of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth age, declared that he would die on the spot for uncovering 
hidden matters against the gods’ will, and promptly did so. Even Ramsey and Licht admit 
at 1997: 141 that this is a “common motif in apocalyptic prophecies.” Servius appears to 
derive this story from Baebius Macer as well; however, immediately afterwards, he adds, 
hoc etiam Augustus in libro secundo De memoria vitae suae complexus est (on Ecl. 9.46—47). 
Ramsey and Licht interpret this to mean that Augustus himself also transmitted the 
Vulcanius story within his memoirs, even though it would appear to be hostile toward 
himself. In order to explain what otherwise would be an odd rhetorical choice, they argue 
that Vulcanius represents an apocalyptic Etruscan line of thought that Augustus promptly 
reinterpreted into the “return of a Golden Age” motif that finds such prominence in Ecl. 
4 (1997: 140-45). This rather forced explanation, however, attributes to Augustus an 
extraordinary level of cultural influence and historical self-awareness for this relatively 
early date. Moreover, if Servius did have access to a full version of Augustus’s Commentarii 
containing the Vulcanius story, why would he have favored Macer’s flawed account of 
the comet over the more accurate information reported by Augustus? It seems likely 
that Macer was an independent source, possibly a late or muddled one, despite Ramsey 
and Licht’s speculation that he was a contemporary observer (1997: 163n11). Therefore, 
Servius’s statement hoc etiam Augustus in libro secundo ... complexus est is likelier to refer 
to the mere fact of the comet’s appearance (as preserved, e.g., in Plin. HN 2.23.94) than 
to Baebius Macer’s dubious testimony regarding Vulcanius. 

22 Suetonius goes on to link their decision with the appearance of the comet: siquidem 
ludis, quos primo consecratos ei heres Augustus edebat, stella crinita per septem continuos 
dies fulsit exoriens circa undecimam horam, creditumque est animam esse Caesaris in caelum 
recepti; et hac de causa simulacro eius in vertice additur stella (“for at certain games which his 
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would have been well primed to hail the comet as a sign of Caesar’s divinity 
without prompting by Octavian or anyone else. Cicero, Suetonius, and Dio 
all attest a strong grass-roots impulse to worship the dictator both before and 
after his death, as further documented by S. Weinstock.” Moreover, though 
the plebs’s fervor for Caesar was threatening to many senators, they themselves 
had encouraged it in the first place by awarding Caesar quasi-divine honors 
while he was alive.”4 The deification of Caesar had firm roots in Roman politics 
and popular behavior long before Octavian came onto the scene. 

It must further be remembered that, in 44, the 19-year-old Octavian lacked 
the influence to “persuade” anyone to hail Caesar as a god, though intervening 
centuries of popular mythologizing may have obscured this fact to Servius. It 
was Antony who incited the mob at Caesar’s funeral by referring to the dead 
man as “a hero and a god” (6 pws ó Bedc, Dio Cass. 44.49.1), Antony who 
had been appointed Caesar’s flamen, and Antony whom Cicero blames for 
proposing divine honors to Caesar for his own political advantage—only to 
neglect them when no longer useful (Phil. 2.43.111). Though Cicero himself 
disapproved of Caesar’s divine treatment, he too was not above referring to 
his protégé Octavian as a divinum adulescentem (Phil. 5.43) and otherwise 
bolstering him in order to provoke Antony (Nic. Dam. fr. 130.111). Octavian 
at this time was still little more than a pawn in the rivalry between greater 
men and might have remained so had he not become a convenient vessel 
for the people’s zeal for vengeance, thereby gaining some measure of politi- 
cal independence.’ It was the people’s autonomous reception of the comet 


heir Augustus gave after first dedicating them to him, a comet rising around the eleventh 
hour shone for seven days in a row and was believed to be the soul of Caesar received 
into heaven; and for this reason a star is added to his statue on top of his head,” Iul. 88). 

?3 For instance, Suetonius writes that after Caesar’s death, the people erected a 20-foot- 
high column of Numidian marble inscribed PARENTI PATRIAE (“to the father of his 
country”) and at its base sacrificed, made vows, and settled disputes by the name of 
Caesar for a long time (Jul. 85). According to Dio, they also built an altar on the site of 
Caesar’s funeral pyre, where they sacrificed and offered victims to Caesar “as to a god” 
(44.51.12). Weinstock’s 1971 Divus Julius remains the best if sometimes overcredulous 
modern catalogue of Caesar’s various divine honors during his life and after his death. 

24 Suetonius (Jul. 76) and Dio (44.46; 45.2—4) both attribute Caesar’s murder in part 
to his acceptance of various godlike honors from the senate, which may have been at- 
tempts to curry favor or arouse animosity against Caesar. See also Balsdon 1958 for the 
argument that these honors were exaggerated in retrospect as the conspirators sought 
to defend their actions. 

25 Dio 45.5—7 portrays Octavian as fearful of Antony at this time but attempting to curry 
favor with the people. Nicolaus of Damascus supports the idea that Octavian benefited 
from the autonomous, pro-Caesarian zeal of the people (fr. 130.109-11), particularly 
after distributing their share of Caesar’s legacy. 
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that finally gave Octavian the courage to set up the statue of Caesar with a 
star on its head, and the senators’ fear of popular reprisal that subsequently 
protected him (Dio Cass. 45.7.2). The widespread assumption that Octavian 
manipulated the crowd must therefore, in fact, be reversed: it was the crowd 
that initiated Caesar’s deification, and their support that allowed Octavian 
to begin developing an independent power base. 


III. THE SIDUS IULIUM AS SYMBOL: COMET OR STAR? 


The coins and poems that refer to the sidus Iulium tell a remarkably similar 
story. Just as Octavian neither originated nor solely benefitted from Caesar’s 
deification, he neither invented nor monopolized the sidus Iulium, the deifi- 
cation’s most iconic symbol. Moreover, even after he gained supremacy and 
took the name Augustus, he could not control how the sidus was interpreted 
within Roman culture. The remainder of this paper will demonstrate how, in 
dialogue with numismatic depictions of the sidus, the poets Vergil, Horace, 
and Ovid reappropriate this symbol to question certain aspects of Augustus’s 
self-representation. In fact, the very idea that the princeps “spun” the comet 
and controlled its representation within Augustan culture may itself originate 
with Ovid’s account of the comet and deification in Metamorphoses 15. 
First, though, a brief note on the term sidus Iulium, which appears only 
once in Augustan literature (Hor. Carm. 1.12.46—-48). The word sidus has a 
broader semantic range than other Latin terms for stars (e.g., stella or astrum): 
it can indicate a wide variety of heavenly bodies, from whole constellations 
to individual stars, planets, and even the sun and moon, particularly when 
“considered as having a direct influence on human affairs.” For this reason, 
modern scholars tend to refer to both the comet of 44 and the star commonly 
used to symbolize Caesar under the blanket term sidus Iulium. However, 
the ancients were capable of distinguishing stars from comets scientifically, 
verbally, and visually, in ways that will become relevant to this analysis. For 
instance, they derived the Greek term cometes and the rarer Latin formulation 
sidus crinitum etymologically from the “hair” that appears to stream out be- 
hind comets.”” Accordingly, while Roman coins initially represented the deified 


*6 OLDs.v. 6, used thus by Cicero in Div. 2.91, though the sidus Iulium itself affects the 
use of the term in post-Caesarian writers; thus definitions 3c, “in references to deification, 
and applied by way of flattery to members of the imperial family during their lifetime,” 
and 4, “applied to a meteor or a comet, esp. the Julian comet, adopted by Augustus as a 
symbol of his own eminence; also to St. Elmo’s fire.” 

*7 Avien(i)us (ap. Serv. Dan. on Aen. 10.272): est etiam alter cometes, qui vere cometes 
appellatur; nam comis hinc inde cingitur (“there is also another comet which is truly called 
‘comet, since it is surrounded everywhere by hair”). He further describes such comets as 
benevolent and lists among them the one that appeared when Augustus obtained power 
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Caesar by means of a simple star, they began giving the comet distinct “hairy” 
iconographical form on coins beginning in the late 20s or early teens B.c.£.78 

Troubled by its relatively late emergence into the coinage and a lack of 
comment from some contemporary sources such as Cicero, Gurval has argued 
that the comet was a retrospective political myth circulated after Augustus had 
consolidated his power.”? However, this explanation falters now that Ramsey 
and Licht have independently corroborated the historicity of the comet of 44.°° 
The Commentarii themselves shed some light on the relationship between the 
Julian star and comet. In the passage cited above (Augustus, Commentarii de 
vita sua fr. 6 Malcovati = Plin. HN 2.23.94), Augustus refers to the appearance 
of a comet (sidus crinitum) in careful astronomical detail, but then verbally 
abbreviates it as eo sidere. By a similar visual shorthand, he affixed the im- 
age of a star rather than comet to Caesar’s statue as a symbol of divinity (id 
insigne). It appears that the comet of 44 B.c.£. was initially understood as a 
sign (significari) confirming that Caesar had been accepted among the gods, 
though it came to be treated as literally identical with Caesar’s soul in later 
sources as the Hellenistic belief in catasterism spread.*! Indeed, subsequent 
imperial apotheoses were always ratified by means of some visual token; 
eventually, to spare onlookers the trouble of identifying one, a live eagle was 
built into the pyre and released to fly upward during the funeral.*? The star, in 
contrast, was a more appropriate symbol by which publicly to commemorate 
Caesar’s divinity. While comets were a comparatively rare subset of the larger 
class of sidera and had little specific artistic tradition of their own,” stars had 
a long iconographical history and a well-established association with the gods. 


(hic dicitur apparuisse eo tempore quo est Augustus sortitus imperium; tunc denique gaudia 
omnibus gentibus futura sunt nuntiata, “this is said to have appeared at that time when 
Augustus won power; then at last the joys to come for all peoples were announced”). Of 
course, Octavian did not simply obtain rule (sortitus imperium) immediately upon Cae- 
sar’s death. Avien(i)us’s elision of the many tumultuous events between 44 and 31 B.C.E. 
further confirms these fourth-century authors’ weak grasp of the history of this period. 

28 The Caesarian comet first appears on a coin of c. 19-18 B.c.£. (Figure 6 below; 
Sutherland, RIC? 37a—b and 38a—b and Giard, CBN 1292-1308; and Sutherland, RIC? 102 
and Giard, CBN 1339-40). It also appears on issues of M. Sanquinius that can be securely 
dated to 17 B.c.£. (Figure 7 below; Sutherland, RIC? 337-40 and Giard, CBN 273-76 and 
278-80). See Gurval 1997: 59 and my discussion below. 

291997: 40-41. 

3 Gurval does not fully incorporate their study (1997: 40n3). 

31 Cf. Bomer 1952: 27—34 and Ramsey and Licht 1997: 136n9. 

32? Cf. Beard and Henderson 1998; the parallel with Livy’s story of Proculus Julius is 
suggestive (see above, n9). 

3 Coins featuring comets were rare prior to Augustus. One small bronze Pontic issue, 
c. 110-80 B.C.E., has on its obverse a horse’s head and on its reverse an eight-rayed object 
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Moreover, the star was the simpler, more easily reproduced, and more leg- 
ible form, meshing as it did with the Stoic and Euhemeran belief, discussed 
below, that great men would be eternally remembered and thus could be said 
to reside among the stars.*4 


IV. THE JULIAN STAR ON COINS OF THE 40S AND 30S 
B.C.E. 


The Julian star was therefore not a wholly new image within Roman culture; 
rather, it built on a long prior association between stars and divinity within 
Greco-Roman thought and visual culture. Since the numismatic evidence has 
already been well documented by Weinstock, Gurval, and others,” it requires 
no thorough review here, though a few examples of the sidus Iulium on coins 
of the 40s and 30s will reveal certain themes that contrast with its subsequent 
poetic representations. 

On Roman coins, the star was specifically associated with Castor and Pollux 
until the end of the second century, when it also started appearing on coins 
featuring Roma and Mars; finally, by the mid-first century, it appears with 
Mercury, Jupiter, Victory, and Apollo.* It was Caesar himself who first applied 


with a hairy or “feathery” topmost ray. Ramsey reproduces it at 2006: 87 and at 1999: 
213-23 associates it with Mithridates’ adoption of the comet as a sign favorable to himself, 
against M. Molnar’s view (1997) that it was meant to portend the Romans’ ill fortune. 
See also Ramsey and Licht 1997: 64n11 and Imhoof-Blumer 1912: 185-87. Some coins 
featuring comets in association with Tigranes II have also recently come to light. Ramsey 
2006: 215 provides references (esp. Nercessian 2000) and reproduces a tetradrachm bear- 
ing a portrait of Tigranes with a comet on his tiara on the obverse and, on the reverse, a 
seated figure of Tyche of Antioch with a nude youth, identified as the river god Orontes, 
swimming at her feet. Gurzadyan and Vardanyan 2004 have suggested that these coins 
were inspired by the return of Halley’s comet in 87 B.c.£., but the presence of Tyche of 
Antioch suggests that the coins postdate Tigranes’ conquest of this city, traditionally held 
to have taken place in 83 B.c.£. (though possibly later; cf. Ramsey 2006: 216n289). More 
convincing, I think, is Ramsey’s argument based on the unusual curvature of the tail of 
the comet that these hearken back to the Mithridatic comets, classified by the Chinese as 
curving “Banners of Chih-yu” (2006: 217); this may signal a dynastic use of the comet 
forty years before Caesar’s death, albeit in the hands of one of Rome’s enemies. 

4 As one ancient source explains, virorum fortium animas existimant (sc. Stoici) in 
modum siderum vagari in aere et esse sic immortales (“[the Stoics] believe that the souls 
of brave men roam through the air in the manner of stars and are in this way immortal,” 
Comm. Lucan 9.6; discussed at n47 below). 

35 Cf. Weinstock 1971: 371-84; Kyrieleis 1986; Pollini 1990; and Gurval 1997: 45. 

6 Gurval 1997: 45—60 provides a thorough summary with figures, concluding that by 
the end of the Republic the star was “a well-recognized, though not standard, attribute 
of divinity” (46). 
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Figure 1. Denarius of Julius Caesar, 45 B.c.z. Diademed bust of Venus with star 
in hair (obverse); trophy with shields, captives, and legend CAESAR (reverse). 
Crawford, RRC 468/2; Grueber, BMCRR 2.368, Spain no. 86. Photograph American 
Numismatic Society. Reproduced by permission. 


it to Venus on a Spanish denarius of 45 B.c.£. (Figure 1), perhaps building upon 
the goddess’s prior association with the evening star that led Aeneas to Italy.>” 
This paved the way for the transference of the star to Caesar himself on a coin 
of P. Sepullius Macer, one of the quattuorviri of 44, which made Caesar the 
first mortal to be represented with a star in Roman coinage (Figure 2). Thus 
the symbol of the Julian star appears to have originated independently of the 
comet that appeared during the games in Caesar’s honor, from iconography 
developed by Caesar himself based on numismatic tradition. 

On Macer’s coin, the repetition of the star on the obverse behind Caesar’s 
head and on the reverse at the base of Venus’s scepter underlines Caesar’s 
close association with the goddess, while the relative prominence of Caesar’s 
star draws attention to his own divine claims. Moreover, its placement be- 
hind Caesar’s head echoes the prior use of the star in conjunction with the 
Olympian gods, and does not yet seem to allude to Octavian’s placement 


37 Crawford connects this coin (RRC 468/2, also discussed by Gurval 1997: 48) with 
Caesar’s victory at Munda in 45, which may have concluded his rivalry with Pompey for 
the goddess’s special protection. A similar figure appears on a sestertius of 44, but has 
been identified as Diana or Luna because of a crescent above her head (RRC 480/5a and 
b); another sestertius of 44 features a divinity with a crescent on the obverse and a star 
on the reverse (RRC 480/26). 

38 See Gurval 1997: 45—47 and his figures 4—9 of Mars, Mercury, Apollo, etc. 
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Figure 2. Denarius of P. Sepullius Macer, 44 B.C.E. Laureate head of Julius Caesar 
with star (obverse); standing Venus holding Victory and scepter with star at base 
(reverse). Crawford, RRC 480/5b; Grueber, BMCRR 1.548, Rome no. 4165. Pho- 
tograph American Numismatic Society. Reproduced by permission. 


of a star upon the forehead of Caesar’s bust (compare RRC 534/1).°? Though 
Macer’s coin cannot be firmly placed before or after Caesar’s death on the 
Ides of March,” it clearly reflects the unprecedented honors he had received 
and the iconography he had developed during his lifetime. Octavian, in other 
words, had no need to invent the sidus Iulium during the funeral games that 
summer; the idea of Caesar’s divinity and its representation by means of a star 
were already part of Roman cultural discourse and were already circulating 
in numismatic form around the time of Caesar’s death. 

Moreover, just as Caesar himself had used the star of Venus to claim divine 
support, several of his would-be political heirs subsequently used Caesar’s star 
on their own coins. It was Antony, not Octavian, who first deployed the im- 
age of the sidus Iulium, in an issue minted after his détente with Octavian at 


39 The obverse of this aureus of Agrippa (Grueber, BMCRR 2.411, Gaul no. 102; Gurval 
1997: 51, Fig. 21) appears to depict a head of Julius Caesar with a star on his forehead. While 
most scholars identify this as Caesar, Gurval suggests at 1997: 51 that this figure is Octavian. 

40No one has yet conclusively ordered the four moneyers of 44 (M. Mettius, L. Aemilius 
Buca, C. Cossitius Maridianus, and Sepullius Macer) or even determined whether they 
minted successively or simultaneously, despite A. Alféldi’s attempt to order the chronology 
(1974). See also Kraay 1954 and Gurval’s discussion at 1997: 48n48. Mettius’s issues appear 
to be earliest because they label Caesar as DICT QVART rather than IN PERPETVO. Two 
issues of Macer can be dated to after Caesar’s death (featuring the temple of Clementia 
Caesaris and a wreathed head of Antony; cf. RRC 480/21 and 22), but others appear to 
- have been issued earlier. Gurval discusses the vexed question of the date of these coins at 
1997: 48—49, observing that since they continued to circulate well after the Ides, they must 
retroactively have been understood to signify Caesar’s divine ambitions as well as ancestry. 
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Figure 3. Denarius of M. Antonius, 39 B.c.z. Head of Antony with star beneath 
(obverse); bearded head of Octavian (reverse). Crawford, RRC 528/2a; Grueber, 
BMCRR 2.498, East no. 121. Photograph American Numismatic Society. Repro- 
duced by permission. 


Brundisium in 40 (Figure 3).4! The star appears beneath a portrait of Antony 
on the obverse, and not with Octavian on the reverse, despite the triumvirs’ 
identical legends (IMPIII. VIR.R.P.C., i.e., imperator and triumvir rei publicae 
constituendae). Gurval convincingly argues that this star, and the lituus on 
other issues around this time, signify Antony’s authority as flamen of the cult 
of Divus Julius; according to Plutarch, he finally accepted this position in 40 
along with marriage to Octavia (Ant. 33). The star also appears on coins 
of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus apparently marking his reconciliation to the 
Caesarian cause in 40. 

These examples again demonstrate that Octavian neither innovated nor 
monopolized the sidus Iulium in its early days, though he increasingly asserted 
a familial claim to it on coins of the 30s surveyed by Gurval.*4 Since the young 
Octavian initially had little to recommend him beyond his connection with 
Caesar, the sidus Iulium plays a powerful role in his early iconography. While 
his rivals had used the icon to suggest loyalty to the Caesarian cause or to 
claim Caesar’s auspices, on Octavian’s coins, it could also assert the divine 
descent he shared with his great-uncle or recall the filial role he assumed 


41 RRC 528/1la (aureus) and 2a (denarius); Grueber, BMCRR 2.498, East no. 121; cf. 
Gurval 1997: 50. 

42 Gurval 1997: 50, here opposing the BMCRR editor’s explanation of the star as “no 
doubt symbolic of the East” (Grueber, BMCRR 2.497, no. 2). 

43 RRC521/1 (aureus) and 2 (denarius). Gurval 1997: 50, Scott 1941: 262, and Weinstock 
1971: 378 identify it as the sidus Iulium, though Grueber, BMCRR 2.494-95 links it with 
the name of Ahenobarbus’s ship. 

44 Gurval 1997, Figures 19-38, with discussion at 50-59. 
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Figure 4. Bronze of Octavian, c. 38 B.c.£. Head of Octavian, bearded, with star 
(obverse); DIVOS IVLIVS within laurel wreath (reverse). Crawford, RRC 535/2; 
Grueber, BMCRR 2.413, Gaul no. 108; Burnett, RPC 1.161, no. 621. Photograph 
American Numismatic Society. Reproduced by permission. . 


Figure 5. Denarius of Octavian, 36 B.c.z. Head of Octavian, bearded (obverse); 
tetrastyle temple with DIVO IVL in frieze and star in pediment (reverse). Craw- 
ford, RRC 540/2; Grueber, BMCRR 2.580, Africa no. 33. Photograph American 
Numismatic Society. Reproduced by permission. 


by holding the games during which the comet appeared. On one southern 
Italian coin of 38, for instance (Figure 4),* the star accompanies not Caesar, 
but a portrait of Octavian labeled DIVI F[ILIVS]; the legend DIVOS IVLIVS 
appears on the reverse inside a laurel wreath denoting Caesar’s eternal glory. 
The close linking of Octavian and Caesar on obverse and reverse, the verbal 
echo of the two legends, the clear assertion of familial relationship, and the 
transfer of the star from Caesar’s to Octavian’s side of the coin all seem to 
claim some measure of Julian glory for Octavian. 

A subsequent issue of aurei and denarii from a moving mint in the mid- 
30s (Figure 5) illustrates how the star could also underline Octavian’s filial 


45 RRC 535/2; Grueber, BMCRR 2.413, Gaul nos. 108—12; and Burnett, RPC 161, no. 
621 (cf. Gurval 1997: 58). 
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piety, in contrast to Antony’s scandalous behavior in the East. Its reverse 
features a tetrastyle temple with the Julian star on its pediment, bearing the 
legend DIVO IVL[IO] in the architrave and containing a veiled statue inside. 
This clearly refers to the Temple of Divus Julius and its cult statue of Caesar, 
testifying that Octavian was by now claiming the temple (finally dedicated in 
29) as his own special project. On the obverse, Octavian is identified as DIVI 
F[ILIVS] and unshaven in mourning, further emphasizing the filial piety with 
which he honored the deified Julius. This, of course, forms a pointed contrast 
to Antony, who was accused of neglecting his duties as flamen and may have 
stalled the temple’s dedication (Cic. Phil. 2.110). 


V. THE SIDUS IULIUM IN EARLY AUGUSTAN POETRY 


Just as historical evidence does not bear out the idea that Octavian stage- 
managed Caesar’s apotheosis, these early coins demonstrate that Octavian 
did not control the sidus Iulium’s origin or usage as a political symbol, though 
it eventually came to advertise his filial relationship with the deified Caesar. 
Moreover, even as and after Octavian gained supremacy, representations of 
the sidus Iulium within poetry defy Gurval’s attempt to periodize it into early 
(star) and late (comet) typologies and question rather than corroborate the 
“official” messages that Syme, Zanker, and others have attached to it. 

For instance, on the early coins discussed above, the star emphasizes 
Caesar’s descent from Venus and Octavian’s descent from Caesar, suggesting 
a genealogical conception of godhood. Yet the star also had particularly strong 
associations with men who attained immortality through their accomplish- 
ments: on eastern coins, Hellenistic rulers, and on Roman ones, Castor and 
Pollux (long before the symbol’s use was extended to the Olympian gods).* 
This complements the Euhemeran and Stoic idea, circulating in Rome around 
this time, that great men could reach the stars through the fame of their ac- 
complishments: as one ancient commentator explains, the Stoics considered 
the souls of great men to traverse the air like stars (sidera) and in this sense 
to be immortal (Comm. Lucan 9.6).4”7 The Augustan poets often draw on this 


46 See Weinstock 1971: 371-84 and Gurval 1997: 45-60 for surveys of precedents for 
the linkage between stars and deified leaders; Kyrieleis 1986 discusses Hellenistic rulers 
and Poulsen 1991 the Dioscuri in particular. 

47 Weinstock 1971: 372 compiles evidence relevant to the sidus Iulium; cf. also McGowan 
2009: 76n49. The comment that the Stoics “believe that the souls of brave men roam 
through the air in the manner of stars and are in this way immortal” (virorum fortium 
animas existimant in modum siderum vagari in aere et esse sic immortales, Comm. Lucan 
9.6) was attributed to Varro by Agahd 1898 (his fr. 25a) though not Cardauns 1976; for the 
general idea in Varro, however, cf. Jocelyn 1982: 170n136 and fr. 20 Cardauns. The image of 
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philosophical topos rather than a genealogical model of divinity when they 
depict the sidus Iulium, thereby subtly contesting aspects of Augustus’s coinage 
and public image more generally. In particular, they suggest that greatness 
must be earned rather than inherited and use the symbol to meditate upon 
similarities, both flattering and disturbing, between Augustus and the dictator. 


Vergil, Eclogue 9 and Georgics 1 


Vergil’s early poems are paradigmatic in that they display considerable varia- 
tion in their treatment of the comet and Caesar’s deification. Eclogue 9.46—50 
envisions a new Caesaris astrum exerting a beneficial influence over the lands: 


Daphni, quid antiquos signorum suspicis ortus? 
ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum, 

astrum quo segetes gauderent frugibus et quo 
duceret apricis in collibus uva colorem. 

insere, Daphni, piros: carpent tua poma nepotes. 


Daphnis, why are you looking to old risings of constellations? Behold, the star of 
Dionian Caesar has come forth—the star under whose influence the fields may 
rejoice in their crops and the grape take on color on the sunny hills. Daphnis, 
graft your pears; your grandsons will pluck the fruit. 


This Caesaris astrum clearly refers to Caesar’s divinity as symbolized by 
the star in visual culture; it may also, by imagining it as a real astronomical 
phenomenon in the heavens, allude to the appearance of the comet in 44. 
Moreover, Vergil already seems to link Caesar’s recent deification with the 
ascendancy of Octavian, the young deus mentioned in Eclogue 1.6—-10, who 
will presumably also oversee the peace predicted here at 9.46—50. Yet this pas- 
sage 1s part of a song that the character Lycidas sings to Moeris, quoting one 
of Moeris’s own earlier compositions; Moeris, however, has already rescinded 
the song’s hopes for peace and prosperity (51-55; cf. 2-6).4® Thus, even this 
first literary appearance of the sidus, often taken as a textbook example of 


dead bees ascending to the stars in Verg. G. 4.226-27, also cited by Weinstock, provides a 
striking parallel (omnia, nec morti esse locum, sed viva volare / sideris in numerum atque 
alto succedere caelo). Most famously, Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis envisions great men 
finding a sure place in caelo through great deeds (Rep. 6.13). This suggests that Cicero’s 
notorious opposition to Caesar’s deification was on the grounds of the specific honors 
proposed rather than the very idea that men may become immortal. 

48] follow Williams 1979 and Clausen 1994 ad loc. in assigning lines 44-50 to Lycidas, 
in keeping with the M and P! manuscript traditions and Vergil’s tendency toward sym- 
metrical quotation; Coleman 1977 assigns 44—45 to Moeris and 46-50 to Lycidas. 
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Augustan propaganda, is problematized within the context of the Eclogues. 
It must have continued to acquire degrees of irony in the years following the 
Eclogues composition (c. 42—39 B.c.£.), as the peace supposedly heralded by 
the Caesaris astrum yielded to war between Caesar’s prospective successors.“ 

About a decade later, Vergil began his Georgics with a gentle echo of the 
passage at Eclogue 9.46—-50 in which the star appears: he announces that he 
will describe quid faciat laetas segetes, quo sidere terram / vertere, Maecenas, 
ulmisque adiungere vitis / conveniat (“what makes the crops glad, Maecenas, 
under what star it is fitting to plow the earth and join vines to elm,” 1.1-3). 
He also eulogizes Octavian as a benefactor of both the world and Vergil’s 
own poetic endeavor (1.24—42), predicting, in a clear reference to Caesar’s 
deification, that Octavian too may join the heavens as a new star (anne novum 
tardis sidus te mensibus addas, / qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentis / 
panditur, “or whether you add yourself as a new star to the late months, where 
a space is opening between the Virgin and the pursuing Scorpion,” 1.32—34).©° 
But the bright hopes associated with that star fade away by the end of Georgics 
1, where Vergil lists diri ... cometae (1.488) among the many terrible omens 
that followed the death of Caesar and portended the bloodshed at Philippi. 
Whatever poetic license Vergil takes in this catalogue, this mention of cometae 
would surely have brought to mind the comet of 44, publicly reinterpreting it 
in this later passage as a sign of civil war rather than peace (as Tibullus does 
more explicitly several years later).5! Moreover, though the conclusion of 
Georgics 1 revisits the hopes pinned on Octavian at the beginning, it ultimately 
questions whether he can restore peace to a degenerate and war-torn world 
and ends “on a note of uncontrollable despair’? with the image of a chariot 
careening out of control (1.498—514). 


9 In the evocation at 9.47 of Dione, who shared the cult of Dodona with Zeus and 
bore the Julians’ ancestor Aphrodite, Coleman detects a reference to the doves at Dodona 
who yield to an eagle at 9.13: these “were impotent in the face of armed force ... and the 
peace and prosperity heralded by the comet may be endangered likewise” (1977: 267). 

50 As Thomas 1988 notes ad loc., Octavian’s star will be within his own birth sign, Libra, 
a constellation which was carved out from Scorpio in the first century B.C.E. Octavian’s 
predicted catasterism also makes astronomical and literary allusion to Coma Berenices, 
on the other side of Virgo and mentioned in Callim. Aet. fr. 110 Pf. and Catull. 66. 

5! Tibullus writes at 2.5.71 that after Caesar’s death, the Sibyls prophesied that a comet 
would be the evil sign of war (haec fore dixerunt belli mala signa cometen). 

52 In the words of Mynors 1990: 99. This passage does, however, clearly envision a place 
for Octavian, like Divus Julius, in heaven (503-4); Hor. Carm. 1.2.45—49 and Ov. Met. 
15.868 also pray that the gods will allow Augustus to linger long on earth, suggesting his 
future apotheosis. 
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These early Vergilian references to a Julian star or comet illustrate a more 
general tendency among the Augustan poets to reappropriate the sidus Iulium 
from visual culture in order to express alternate points of view about Caesar’s 
deification and Augustus’s rise. A brief survey of other poetic sources will show 
that, while the star tends to refer to the abstract concept of Caesar’s divinity 
and the comet more specifically recalls the historical events of 44, neither 
representation of the sidus Iulium is exclusively associated with a particular 
period or message. Instead, representations of the sidus vary widely over the 
course of Augustus’s reign, suggesting a simultaneous evolution in Roman 
attitudes toward the princeps and a tendency to impute to him increasing 
degrees of control over even his early political career. 


Horace, Carmina 1.12 


Horace’s Carmina 1.12, a Pindaric meditation on men, heroes, and gods (c. 23 
B.C.E.), contains the sole attested occurrence of the term sidus Iulium within 
classical literature (45—48): 


crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 

fama Marcelli; micat inter omnis 

Iulium sidus velut inter ignis 
luna minores. 


The fame of Marcellus grows like a tree with the unseen passage of time; the 
Julian star shines among all like the moon among lesser lights.” 


Commentators have long observed that Horace’s phrase Iulium sidus draws 
upon Greek epic and lyric similes comparing mortals to stars.54 However, 


5 I reject the emendation of Marcelli to Marcellis by Shackleton Bailey 1985 as heavy- 
handed and take it to refer to Augustus’s presumptive heir rather than Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, conqueror of Syracuse and winner of the spolia opima in 222 B.c.£. While 
further discussion of this difficult passage and its equally difficult date exceeds the scope 
of this paper, I submit that, even if Marcellus was still alive when Horace wrote this poem, 
his death would have followed so shortly thereafter that audiences would inevitably have 
thought of him at line 46. 

5 Nisbet and Hubbard 1970: 162—63 identify star metaphors applied to mortals at JI. 
6.401 and 11.62; Alcm. 3.66—67; Eur. Hipp. 1121—22; Callim. fr. 67.8 Pf.; Ap. Rhod. Argon. 
1.774 and 2.40—42; and Alc. Anth. Pal. 7.1.8. However, most of these are applied to young 
men (and sometimes women, in romantic contexts). The exceptions are Il. 11.62, which 
likens the mature Hector to a baleful star (forming a precedent for Aen. 10.270-75, dis- 
cussed below), and the fragment of Alcaeus, which refers to Homer as the “star” of the 
Muses and Graces. Moreover, all these are true similes (“x is like a star”), while the Iulium 
sidus operates instead as a metaphor for Caesar’s greatness. 
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they argue that it here refers solely to Augustus, following Syme’s belief that 
Augustus wished to dissociate himself from Caesar—and the equally prob- 
lematic assumption that he enjoyed the cultural control with which to do 
so." Yet coins symbolizing Caesar’s divinity by means of a star were still in 
circulation at this time, and Augustus’s Commentarii had recently recalled the 
comet of 44 in direct connection with Caesar’s deification.** The star had by 
no means lost its association with Caesar and must refer to the Julian family 
as a whole rather than Augustus in isolation. 

On the other hand, Horace’s ode also gently corrects the assertions of 
genealogical divinity propounded by the divus Iulius coins and posits limits 
to Augustus’s status as divi filius. The grammatical parallelism between fama 
in the first clause (46) and Iulium sidus in the second (47) equates the two 
conceptually, rendering the sidus here a metaphor for greatness rather than 
a proof of catasterism. Horace’s Iulium sidus, then, is more than a mere indi- 
cator of physical beauty and promise, as in the Greek precedents Nisbet and 
Hubbard cite, but less than a proof of Julian divinity, as the coins suggest. 
Horace’s placement of the sidus firmly within the section of the ode that 
treats mortals (37—48), rather than gods (13-24) or heroes like Hercules who 
attained immortality (25—36), further clarifies that Caesar’s divinity must be 
understood metaphorically rather than literally. Moreover, the reference to a 
Iulium sidus at 47 pivots into an ostensibly laudatory reminder of the nature 
and limitations of Augustus’s power (49-60). Here, Horace specifies that the 
self-styled divi filius rules by the grace of Jupiter (49-51) and only so long as 
he holds himself second to the god: addressing Jupiter, he writes tu secundo 
/ Caesare regnes, “may you rule with Caesar as your deputy” (51—52), and te 
minor laetum reget aequus orbem, “he [Caesar] will justly rule the joyful world, 
holding himself less than you” (57).°”? Horace thus reworks this ostensibly 
propagandistic icon to meditate not only on Julian greatness but also on the 


55 Citing Syme 1939: 317, Nisbet and Hubbard 1970 comment ad loc.: “A direct refer- 
ence to Julius Caesar is unlikely; in the twenties Julius Caesar was long dead, and played 
down in official utterances ... Even a reference to the Julian house as a whole is probably 
undesirable; it was Augustus himself who was pre-eminent, and everybody knew it.” 

56 See Rich 2009 and Toher 2009 for recent arguments concerning the issue of the 
Commentarirs date. 

57 Suggestively, this latter line already arrogates to Augustus some of Jupiter's stanzaic 
territory. Lines 51-52 announce Caesar and Jupiter as the twinned subjects of the re- 
maining lines, with Caesar subordinate; yet he occupies not only the entire penultimate 
stanza (53—56) but also this first line of a climactic stanza ostensibly devoted to Jupiter’s 
power over heaven (57-60). 
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limits to that greatness, delicately circumscribing Augustus’s unprecedented 
but nevertheless mortal power. 


Vergil, Aeneid 


Vergil’s references to Caesar’s comet and deification within the Aeneid (19 
B.C.E.), while often more oblique and rarely observed by critics,** also resist the 
idea that the sidus serves a “pro-Augustan” function within Roman discourse. 
While the narrative arc of the Aeneid presents Julian supremacy as genealogi- 
cally and divinely ordained, individual passages use the Caesarian comet/star 
to explore merit-based conceptions of divinity, to foreground the difficulty 
of interpreting signs and events, and to elicit rather than efface comparisons 
between Caesar and Augustus. For instance, Apollo evokes the genealogical 
element of godhood when he calls Iulus dis genite et geniture deos (“born from 
gods and destined to engender gods”) at Aeneid 9.642. However, in a reminder 
of the alternative Stoic conception of immortality so often symbolized by a 
star, Apollo also tells Iulus that the virtus he has just demonstrated will pave 
his way toward divinity: sic itur ad astra (“this is the way to the stars,” 9.641). 
This not only double-determines the Julians’ link to the gods, but also exposes 
a larger tension between meritocratic and dynastic justifications of Julian 
supremacy—what J. A. Crook has called the “paradox of a regime carefully 
founded on the ostensible principle of election to offices, all of whose suc- 
cessive rulers ... thought in exclusively dynastic terms about the succession.”*? 

The sidus Iulium also underlies a series of omens that predict Julian as- 
cendancy but assume increasingly menacing forms within the Aeneid. Taken 
together, these highlight the difficulty of interpreting signs—a lesson that 
applies also to the comet of 44 B.c.£., which had promised peace at Eclogues 


58] thank one anonymous reader at TAPA for bringing to my attention a notable ex- 
ception, a 1993 article by David West on “serial narration” in Vergil. West identifies Aen. 
8.678-8 1, 2.681—704, 10.267—75, Acestes’ flaming arrow at 5.519-34, and even the helmet 
of Romulus at 6.777—80 as references to the Julian star. I discuss the former three below 
at greater length and with closer attention to the evolution of cometary imagery over the 
course of the Aeneid. I also identify some play on Vergil’s part between the comet (sidus 
crinitum) and the “flaming hair” of Iulus at 2.681-84 and Lavinia at 7.71-80. While I 
disagree with West’s dismissal of the negative connotations of, e.g., Aeneas’s menacing 
appearance at 10.267—75 (discussed below), I am sympathetic to his attempt to uncover 
allusions to Julius Caesar that have long been obscured by the critical politics surrounding 
the interpretation of Vergil (1993: 9). 

5 Crook 1996: 83. 
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9.46—-50 but predicted war at Georgics 1.488. For instance, as Anchises balks 
at fleeing Troy along with Aeneas, mysterious flames dance upon Iulus’s hair 
without consuming it (2.681-84). This has traditionally been taken as an 
allusion to the legend of Servius Tullius. However, references to comas at 
684 and crinem at 685 also recall the etymology of the terms sidus crinitum 
and cometes in the “hair” that radiates from comets.*! Given Iulus’s status as 
progenitor of the gens Julia, this omen must allude to the Julian comet. Yet 
Iulus’s flaming hair, like the comet itself, elicits mixed responses. Aeneas and 
Creusa are overcome by panic and attempt to quench the fire (685-86), while 
Anchises welcomes it as a favorable omen and prays for heavenly confirmation 
(687-91). This appears in the form of thunder to the left and a meteor (stella 
facem ducens, 694) that trails through the sky and lands on Ida—another 
visual echo of the Caesarian comet. 

On the other hand, subsequent books not only dramatize Anchises’ and 
other mortals’ interpretive fallibility, but also render Julian hair/comet imagery 
a locus for problems of interpretation. For instance, comet-like flames sur- 
round Lavinia’s hair to more dire effect at Aeneid 7.7380, immediately after 
an omen predicts Aeneas’s advent and the Latins initiate a sacrifice: 


visa (nefas) longis comprendere crinibus ignem 
atque omnem ornatum flamma crepitante cremari, 
regalisque accensa comas, accensa coronam 
insignem gemmis; tum fumida lumine fulvo 
involvi ac totis Volcanum spargere tectis. 

id vero horrendum ac visu mirabile ferri: 

namque fore inlustrem fama fatisque canebant 
ipsam, sed populo magnum portendere bellum. 


Her long hair (horror!) seemed to catch fire and her whole attire seemed to burn 
with a crackling flame; her regal hair blazed, her crown blazed, remarkable for 
its jewels; then, wreathed in smoke, she was engulfed by a tawny light and shed 
fire throughout the whole house. This was truly a frightening and amazing sight, 
it was reported: for they prophesied that she herself would become renowned 
in fame and destiny, but it portended great war for the people. 


60 Cf., among others, Serv. Dan. ad loc.; Austin 1964: 255. Livy tells the story at 1.39: 
puero dormienti, cui Servio Tullio fuit nomen, caput arsisse ferunt multorum in conspectu 
(“as the boy whose name was Servius Tullius slept, they say that his head caught fire in 
the sight of many”). After this omen, the boy was marked out as Tarquinius’s heir, and 
eventually won the throne thanks to Tanaquil’s plotting. 

él For this etymology, cf. Avien(i)us ap. Serv. Dan. on Aen. 10.272, discussed at n27 
above. Through this wordplay, these flames would evoke the comet associated with Caesar 
more readily than the evening star associated with Venus. 
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This omen’s double significance here—fame for Lavinia, but a great war for 
her people—easily applies also to the comet of 44, a sign of glory for Caesar 
and Augustus but most immediately of continued civil strife for Rome. 

Imagery reminiscent of the sidus Iulium prefaces civil war elsewhere in 
the Aeneid, too. Syme regarded the shield of Aeneas as the prime example 
of the poets’ conscious silence about Caesar in order to spare Augustus any 
embarrassment by association.” Yet though Caesar is nowhere depicted on 
the shield, he is effectively present at its very center, in the portrait of Augustus 
with “his father’s star” above his head as he faces Antony and Cleopatra at 
Actium (Aen. 8.678—81 )®: 


hinc Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 

cum patribus populoque, penatibus et magnis dis, 
stans celsa in puppi, geminas cui tempora flammas 
laeta vomunt patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 


Here on the towering stern stands Caesar Augustus, leading the Italians into 
battle along with the senate and people, the penates and great gods; his glad 
forehead shoots forth twin flames, and his father’s star appears on the crown 
of his head. 


By depicting Augustus at this climactic moment with the patrium sidus above 
his head, Vergil creates a striking visual analogy between the princeps and 
Caesar, who was depicted in almost identical guise on coins after his statue 
in foro was crowned with a star.* Contrary to Syme’s argument that the 
star was used to obscure similarities between “the power and domination” 


62“ T]he shield of Aeneas allows a brief glimpse of the future life, on the one side 
Catilina in hell, tormented by furies for ever, on the other an ideal Cato, usefully legislat- 
ing among the blessed dead ... Virgil did not need to say where Caesar belonged—with 
his revolutionary ally or with the venerable adversary whose memory he had traduced 
after death” (1939: 317-18). 

63 The center of the shield itself occupies the middle of the ecphrasis, and the name 
Augustus occurs in the Aeneid only here and at 6.792 (Gransden 1976: 162). 

6 E.g., on an aureus of Agrippa (RRC 534/1, obverse; Grueber, BMCRR 2.411, Gaul 
no. 102) and a denarius of Augustus (Sutherland, RIC’ 66, no. 340, reverse; Mattingly, 
BMCRE 1.13, no. 70); cf. also the denarius of Octavian depicting a star in the pediment of 
the temple of Divus Julius, directly above the statue’s head (RRC 540/2, reverse; Grueber, 
BMCRR 2.580, Africa no. 34; Figure 5 above). This statue must have been prominent, but 
its location is problematic: Augustus (in Plin. HN 2.94) states that it was dedicated in foro 
(“in the forum”), but Dio (45.7.1) specifies that it was in the Temple of Venus Genetrix. 
Ramsey and Licht 1997: 159n3 therefore take in foro to refer to the new Julian Forum, 
unless the statue was kept there only temporarily before being moved to the Temple of 
Divus Julius upon its dedication in the Forum Romanum in 29 B.C.E. 
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of Augustus and the dictator, Vergil’s use of it here on the shield effectively 
renders Augustus as the dictator.© 

On the shield, the twin flames on Augustus’s temples (geminas ... tempora 
flammas, 8.680) recall the comet-like flames on Iulus’s and Lavinia’s hair at 
2.681-84 and 7.71—80. Similar flames appear around Aeneas’s head when he 
joins battle against the Italians at Aeneid 10.270-75: 


ardet apex capiti cristisque a vertice flamma 
funditur et vastos umbo vomit aureus ignis: 
non secus ac liquida si quando nocte cometae 
sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut Sirius ardor 

ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus aegris 
nascitur et laevo contristat lumine caelum. 


The crown of his head burns and a flame pours from the top of his crest and 
his golden shield-boss pours forth extensive fire: just as when at times bloody 
comets blaze balefully in the clear night, or the fiery Dog Star rises, bringing 
thirst and disease to suffering mortals, and afflicts the sky with its sinister light. 


This passage reworks the Homeric star similes describing Hector (Il. 11.61-67) 
and Achilles (Il. 22.25-29) into a form specifically reminiscent of the sidus 
Iulium, given the linkage of Aeneas’s destiny with flaming hair and comets 
elsewhere in the Aeneid. In fact, Aeneas is now carrying the very shield on 
which Augustus is depicted with the patrium sidus, underscoring the anal- 
ogy between the two men. Here, as Aeneas prepares for war, the comparison 
between flaming hair (ardet apex, 10.270) and comets (cometae / sanguinet 
lugubre rubent, 272-73) finally becomes explicit—and explicitly menacing. 


65 Quotation from Syme 1939: 318. In his gloss on aperitur vertice sidus at 681, Serv. 
Dan. reports that, after the comet appeared over the funeral games, Augustus set stars on 
the foreheads of all the statues he devoted to Caesar’s godhead and began wearing a star 
on his own helmet. I can find no evidence for this; earlier sources merely attest the addi- 
tion of a star to one statue of Caesar (cf. the previous note). Yet Servius’s statement may 
reflect an eventual imaginative conflation of Caesar and Augustus via the symbol of the 
star, which had accompanied both figures on coins and in other media. As such, Servius’s 
note supports my argument that Vergil’s portrait of Augustus here at 8.678—81 must have 
evoked Caesar in the mind’s eye of many Roman readers. It is also notable that Augustus 
as depicted on the shield resembles Aeneas, who has just received a flaming helmet from 
Venus at 8.620 (terribilem cristis galeam flammasque vomentem) and wears it to battle at 
10.270—71. Williams 1979: 266 notes its similarity to the helmets of Turnus (Aen. 7.785-88) 
and Diomedes (II. 5.4, given to him by Athena); this would underscore Aeneas’s unsettling 
similarity to his enemies, in keeping with “pessimistic” readings of the epic. 
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D. West attempts to explain this passage’s troubling undertones by arguing that 
it is focalized around the Rutulians and “it is a good thing in war to frighten 
one’s enemies.’ Yet the passage invites readers to share this negative point 
of view and to reinterpret this sign of Julian greatness from the perspective 
of its victims. Ramsey and Licht, in turn, have cited this passage to argue that 
the comet of 44 would have been interpreted negatively by default and thus 
required “spin” on Octavian’s part. Yet Vergil’s passage, written over twenty 
years later, may in fact reflect the dual interpretations of that comet that would 
have become evident in hindsight. Just as flaming hair within the Aeneid in- 
dicates the glorious Julian destiny that will first impel Aeneas to war in Italy, 
the comet of 44 B.c.£. heralded not only Augustus’s eventual supremacy but 
also the decade of civil strife that preceded it. 

These successive Vergilian passages, therefore, evoke comet imagery in 
order to expose difficulties in interpreting the sidus Iulium and the Julian su- 
premacy it represents. In fact, long after Augustus’s death, authors continued 
to interpret the sidus in divergent ways, suggesting that its form and meaning 
never quite stabilized even after Augustus’s deification. Thus, while Valerius 
Maximus treats the star as a metonym for the fame and great achievements 
of Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, and even Gaius Caesar (1 praef., 3.2.19, 6.9.15) 
and Silius Italicus takes it as a token of their divine descent (Pun. 13.862-64), 
Calpurnius Siculus interprets the comet of 44 specifically as announcing “fatal 
arms” for Rome’s “wretched citizens” after Caesar’s assassination (Caesare 
rapto / indixit miseris fatalia civibus arma, Ecl. 1.82-83). 


VI. CAESAR'S COMET ON COINS OF THE 10S B.C.E. 


While poets had associated the Julian family with both comets and stars com- 
paratively early in Augustus’s reign, it was not until the late 20s or early teens 
B.C.E. that Roman coins began to depict the sidus Iulium with the streaming 
“hair” characteristic of a comet. This relatively late iconographical innova- 
tion need not indicate the conscious propagation of an “Augustan myth,” as 
Gurval would have it (1997), but may simply reflect a renewal of interest in 
the nature, origin, and future of Augustus’s reign. Around this time, Augustus’s 
Commentarii, published in the mid-20s, revisited the circumstances surround- 
ing the comet and Caesar’s deification; the temple of Divus Julius gained new 
prominence with the addition of an arch likely commemorating military 
successes in 20 and 19, including the return of the Parthian standards; and 
the Ludi Saeculares of 17 framed Augustus’s reign as the beginning of a new 
age for Rome—one perhaps felt retrospectively to have been heralded by the 


6 West 1993: 14. 
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comet of 44. In keeping with such public displays, the comet’s emergence 
into the coinage around this time appears to mark the reign of Augustus as 
divinely preordained, whereas the star on coins of the 40s and 30s had simply 
claimed Caesar’s divine auspices for their various issuing parties. Yet other 
events around this time may also have caused anxiety about the principate’s 
future: Augustus’s grave illness in 23 and the so-called “second constitutional 
settlement” that followed; the death of Marcellus in 23, in the midst of plague 
and food shortages; and the mysterious conspiracies against Augustus’s life 
by Fannius Caepio and Murena around 23 and by M. Egnatius Rufus in 19.67 
To a Roman handling coins around this time, the striking new image of the 
comet—with its motion through the sky and association with the political 
transitions of 44—might recall the process by which Caesar “became” a god 
and Augustus gained power. However, it might also stimulate curiosity about 
Augustus’s own posthumous treatment and succession—a line of thought 
which Ovid pursues in detail with his dynastic reassessment of the sidus 
Iulium in Metamorphoses 15. 

The comet first appears in a set from the “uncertain Spanish mints” that 
issued gold and silver coins from the late 20s into the early 10s. These denarii 
bear the head of Augustus on the obverse, now labeled as AVGVSTVS in his 
own right rather than as Caesar’s son; on the reverse, an eight-rayed comet 
with the legend DIVVS IVLIVS, variously placed, metonymically represents 
Caesar (Figure 6). This comet, identifiable as such by the hair streaming from 
its top ray, evokes the etymology of the terms cometes and stella crinita and 
may visually play on the homophony between the words Caesar and caesaries 
(“hair”).”° Moreover, while the unchanging star had represented Caesar’s state 
of godhood, the comet’s mobility within the heavens, its political role in 44 
B.C.E., and the upward motion visually implied by its downward-streaming 
“hair” suggest a greater attention to the process by which Caesar ascended to the 
stars. Such a design might prompt or reflect increasing interest in Augustus’s 
role in deifying Caesar as well as his own potential for deification. Augustus 
was seen to take an active role in the cult of Divus Julius, for instance, with 


67 Crook 1996: 83—94 surveys the political ups and downs of this period, noting that 
Dio “stresses the un-popularity of Augustus at this time, and even makes 18 B.c. the 
beginning of plots against him and against Agrippa” (94). 

68 Gurval 1997: 59 cites coins depicting the return of the Parthian standards in 20 B.C.E. 
to argue that the provincial mint may have continued for a few years after the reestablish- 
ment of the college of senatorial moneyers in 19. 

6 Sutherland, RIC 44, nos. 37a—b and 38a—b and 102; Mattingly, BMCRE 1.59, nos. 
323-25, 328; Giard, CBN 1292-308 and 1339—40; see Gurval 1997: 59 and Figures 38—40. 

70 Festus (s.v. “Caesar”) offers this as the derivation of Caesar’s cognomen. 
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Figure 6. Denarius of Augustus, c. 19-18 B.c.£. Head of Augustus (obverse); eight- 
rayed comet with DIVVS IVLIVS across field (reverse). Sutherland, RIC 1.44, no. 
37a; Mattingly, BMCRE 1.59, nos. 323-25. Photograph American Numismatic 
Society. Reproduced by permission. 


Figure 7. Denarius of Augustus, 17 B.c.z. Herald of games (obverse); youthful head 
with comet above (reverse). Sutherland, RIC 1.66, no. 340; Mattingly, BMCRE 1.13, 
no. 71. Photograph American Numismatic Society. Reproduced by permission. 


the mid-30s denarius associating him with Caesar’s temple (Figure 5). Here in 
the West, moreover, he permitted if not encouraged cults to himself: the first 
was established, with his permission, in 19 B.c.£. in Celtic Spain, around the 
time and place that this coin was minted.”! Given this context and Augustus’s 
recent poor health at Tarraco, could the close association between the comet 
on the reverse and the head of Augustus on the obverse of Figure 6 suggest 
that Divus Julius’s august son was capable of making a similar transition to 
the stars? | 

A later set (Figure 7), issued in 17 B.c.£. by M. Sanquinius to commemorate 
the Ludi Saeculares, converts the comet from a marker of Caesar’s deifica- 


n Cf., e.g., Plin. HN 4.111; for discussion and further evidence, cf. Fishwick 2002: 3.7. 
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tion into the herald of a new saeculum—one that reflected Augustus’s glory 
as much as Caesar’s.”” Even greater symbolic potency, though, resides in the 
denarius (Figure 8) issued by L. Lentulus in 12 B.C.E., the year Augustus at 
last succeeded Lepidus to the office of pontifex maximus and became the 
subject of a great imperial cult center founded by Drusus at Lugdunum.” 
On the obverse, an eternally youthful Augustus is identified simply by his 
honorific name AVGVSTVS; by now, his legitimacy no longer derives from 
his relationship to Caesar via the title divi filius, as in Figures 4-5 (above). 
On the reverse, Augustus—identifiable by his clupeus virtutis—is setting a 
star upon the head of a heroically semi-nude statue of Caesar, which in turn 
is carrying a spear and a figure of Victory. This constitutes a striking visual 
echo of the Caesarian coin in Figure 2: Caesar has now taken the place of his 
own patron goddess Venus, carrying her scepter and Victory, while Augustus 


72 The legend on the obverse, here partially obscured, reads AVGVST DIVI F LVDOS 
SAE. The reverse features a comet atop an unidentified figure’s head, variously identified 
by Gurval as the deified Caesar “rejuvenated,” the Genius of the games, or the Genius of 
the Julian gens (1997: 60). The difficulty of settling the question suggests a growing slip- 
page between Caesar and the more youthful Augustus. Zanker finds it appropriate that 
the image of the sidus Iulium alongside Caesar would reappear this year to mark the new 
saeculum for Rome under Augustus (1988: 193); by now the comet seems clearly to have 
suggested the changing-over of eras, whatever its connotations before 44. Aside from 
making visual reference to the comet of 44, this coin may also reflect the appearance of 
another comet in 17, reported by Julius Obsequens and, if Weinstock is correct, transposed 
to the next year in Dio’s account (1971: 379n3). Gurval dismisses this supposed comet 
as a mere rumor reflecting anxiety about Augustus’s departure to Gaul, but somewhat 
contradictorily suggests that the rumor may have arisen at a later date in part due to the 
coin itself (1997: 60; cf. esp. nn86-87). He further suggests that the coin merely puns on 
Sanquinius’s name and the traditionally sanguineus (“bloody”) comet, though except for 
Verg. Aen. 10.272-—73 all of his citations for this adjective as applied to comets postdate the 
Ludi by many years (1997: 60n87). Ramsey 2006: 127 is not able to corroborate a comet 
of this year with the Chinese sources and notes A. Pingré’s 1783 objection that this object 
could not have been a comet if visible for only one night as Dio claims, along with P. 
Bicknell’s 1991 suggestion that the object was a fireball that left a lingering tail. Ramsey’s 
own treatment of the comet coins of this year as “numismatic evidence” that “a celestial 
object may have appeared in 17” (2006: 128) is therefore not altogether convincing. 

73 See Fishwick 1987: 1.97 for this center, dated to 12 B.c.£. on the evidence of Dio 
(54.32.1), though Suetonius also offers confusing testimony for an altar dedicated in 10 
(Claud. 2.1). This year also marked the return of Halley’s comet (Ramsey 2006: 130-31), 
which Ramsey explores in the context of Dio’s linkage of Agrippa’s death with portents 
including a comet (54.29.8). However, no one as far as I know has linked this comet with 
the Lentulus coin. 
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Figure 8. Denarius of Augustus, 12 B.C.E. Head of Augustus (obverse); togate Au- 
gustus with shield inscribed CV placing star on head of half-clad figure of Divus 
Julius carrying Victory and spear (reverse). Sutherland, RIC 1.74, no. 415; Mat- 
tingly, BMCRE 1.26, nos. 124-25; Grueber, BMCRR 1.102, Rome nos. 4674-75. 
Photograph American Numismatic Society. Reproduced by permission. 


has taken the place of Caesar.”* This image also ascribes to Augustus a far 
higher degree of control over Caesar’s deification than any source up to this 
time. Augustus’s Commentarii refer to the addition of a star to Caesar’s bust 
in the passive voice, as a formal acknowledgment of the people’s belief in 
his divinity (quo nomine id insigne simulacro capitis eius, quod mox in foro 
consecravimus, adiectum est, Plin. HN 2.23.94). In contrast, the Lentulus coin 
depicts Augustus in the very act of crowning Caesar with the star, and the 
relative sizes and positions of the two figures reinforce the idea that power 
is flowing from the princeps to his father rather than the other way around. 
Of all extant references to the sidus Iulium, therefore, this coin suggests for 
the first time that Augustus in some sense “made” Caesar a god and shifts the 
focus from Caesar’s greatness to that of Augustus. It thus seems to indicate a 
change in perceptions of Augustus as his power matured, as well as a renewed 
interest in Caesar’s deification and Octavian’s accession—two events that did 
not follow smoothly upon one another in fact, but which nevertheless could 
now be logically and causally linked in retrospect. 


74 Overlooked by Gurval but in Weinstock 1971, Plate 28.10; Mattingly, BMCRE 
1.26.24; Giard, CBN 555-59; Sutherland, RIC 44, no. 37—38, and Zanker 1988: 34 (Fig. 
25a—b). White 1988: 338n15 summarizes the scholarship, including the unconvincing 
arguments that these figures represent Augustus and Agrippa (Mattingly) or that the 
smaller figure is Roma. 
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VII. THE SIDUS IULIUM IN LATE AUGUSTAN POETRY 


Even later in Augustus’s reign, Ovid amplifies the themes that emerge from 
these mid-principate comet coins as he folds the sidus Iulium and Caesar’s 
deification into a bold and compelling new narrative. As the first major poet 
who lived almost his entire life under Augustus, Ovid (whether consciously 
or not) retrojects his experience of Augustus’s mature power onto the events 
of 44, assigning the future princeps far more control over Caesar’s deifica- 
tion than was possible or attested at the time. For example, in an extended 
comparison of Augustus and Romulus at Fasti 2.143—44 (c. 2-8 c.£.), Ovid 
portrays the deification of Caesar as an expression of Augustus’s filial pietas. 
This interpretation ostensibly chimes with public representations of Augustus 
such as the denarius linking Octavian with the temple of Divus Julius (Figure 
5).7> Ovid goes on to chide Romulus for relying on his father to deify him, 
in contrast to Augustus, who deified his own father (caelestem fecit te pater, 
ille patrem, “your father made you a god, he made [his own] father [a god],” 
Fast. 2.144). As tongue-in-cheek as it may be, Ovid’s suggestion that the deity 
Romulus has less power than the earthly Augustus constitutes an interesting 
public rereading of Caesar’s deification: like the Lentulus coin, it suggests 
that Augustus actively and alone turned Caesar into a god (caelestem fecit). 

The logical implication that god-makers are greater than gods surfaces 
more overtly in Manilius’s Astronomica 4.933-35: 


ne dubites homini divinos credere visus, 
iam facit ipse deos mittitque ad sidera numen 
maius et Augusto crescet sub principe caelum. 


Lest you hesitate to believe in the divine vision of man, now he himself makes 
gods and sends divinity to the stars, and beneath the dominion of Augustus 
heaven will grow mightier yet. 


This passage’s ambiguity and the controversies surrounding its date render it 
difficult to determine whether Augustus still rules earth or exerts his power 
from heaven.” However, Manilius certainly refers to Caesar’s deification at 


735 Augustus himself in the Res gestae mentions avenging Caesar's murderers (2) and 
building the temple of Divus Julius (19). Ovid appears to build on such ideas when he 
depicts the deification itself as an act of piety. 

76 See Volk 2009: 137-61 for a history of the question of date as it applies to all books 
of the Astronomica and 159-60 specifically for a discussion of 4.933—35. I agree with 
Volk’s argument for an Augustan date for books 1—4, though a Tiberian date would not 
affect my analysis. 
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934 and frames it as a product of human action. Moreover, by suggestively 
linking Augustus’s reign with heaven’s expansion at 935, the poet encourages 
readers to identify Augustus himself as a likely agent of the deification at 
934 and therefore “proof” of man’s divine nature as mentioned at 933. Here 
Manilius, like Ovid, begins to recast Caesar’s deification from a reward for the 
dead man’s merit into a sign of a living man’s power—Augustus'’s. 

The difference between these later poetic accounts and earlier historical 
evidence is striking. Gone are the turbulence of the triumviral period, the 
precariousness of Octavian’s position, and the silence about the role he played 
within the proceedings of 44. Instead, formulations like facit ... deos mittitque 
ad sidera numen and caelestem fecit ... patrem all imply a clear power and pur- 
pose on the future princeps’s part to set Caesar among the stars. Evidently, by 
the end of the principate, Caesar’s godhood had begun to appear a product 
of Augustus’s own godlike auctoritas, even though it served as a means to 
power before the successful attainment of that power made such interpretive 
retrojection possible. 


Ovid, Metamorphoses 15 


Ovid positively encourages such inversions of logic and chronology in his 
extended discussion of the deification at Metamorphoses 15.745—851 (com- 
pleted by 8 c.£.), which sets up his prediction of Augustus’s own deification 
and will occupy the remainder of this analysis. Ovid asserts at 15.760-61 
that Caesar had to be made into a god in order for Augustus not to be born of 
mortal seed (ne foret hic igitur mortali semine cretus, / ille deus faciendus erat). 
Though D. Feeney regards this statement as panegyrical,” it also crystallizes 
to the point of parody Augustus’s hegemony within the cultural discourse 
of the age; even contemporary perceptions of history were bending under 
the enormous gravitational pull of the princeps’s auctoritas. It was, of course, 
because of Caesar’s own reputation and accomplishments in life, and not 
some prescient reverence for the teenage Octavian, that the people and sen- 
ate voted Caesar a god in the first place. Yet Ovid frames the deification as a 
result prompted by a pro-Augustan purpose—perhaps even an instrument 
in service of Augustus’s ambition. 

Ovid also subordinates Caesar to Augustus through teleological thinking 
in Metamorphoses 15.746-51, where he claims that Caesar was deified less 
because of his triumphs or civic accomplishments than because of the great- 
ness of his progeny: 


77 Feeney 1991: 212 observes that Ovid’s wording assigns sole credit to Augustus, 
obscuring the fact that the deification was a collective endeavor. 
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Caesar in urbe sua deus est; quem Marte togaque 
praecipuum non bella magis finita triumphis 
resque domi gestae properataque gloria rerum 

in sidus vertere novum stellamque comantem, 
quam sua progenies; neque enim de Caesaris actis 
ullum maius opus, quam quod pater exstitit huius. 


Caesar is god in his own city—Caesar, outstanding in war and peace, whom, 
more than wars concluded with triumphs, deeds accomplished at home, and 
the fast-won glory of his accomplishments, his own progeny turned into a new 
star [sidus novum] and a comet [stellam comantem]; for, from the works of 
Caesar, there is no greater achievement than the fact that he became the father 
of this man [Augustus]. 


The idea that Caesar’s “progeny” was responsible for his deification may be 
understood in at least two ways, as so often in Ovid.’ If we regard immortality 
in its Eahemeran sense as a reward for virtue, it flatters Augustus as the greatest 
of the many great accomplishments that prompted Caesar’s deification (even 
though Augustus’s potential could hardly have been apparent at the time). But 
in a second and more cynical interpretation, Augustus is literally the instru- 
mental force behind Caesar’s deification: the man who, through unspecified 
acts of public manipulation, “turned” Caesar’s corpse into a “new star and 
a comet.” Even this odd choice of two heavenly bodies—why does Caesar 
become both a star and a comet?”—evokes the divergent and hermeneuti- 
cally problematic representations of the sidus Iulium within Augustan public 
discourse, the true medium in which Caesar might be said to be immortal.®° 
Caesar’s transformation into a comet thus becomes yet another manipulative 
metamorphosis, this time enacted not by the Olympian gods but by a man 
who needed to be born from divine stock (Met. 15.760—61). In fact, the final 
proof of his power was his success in convincing the public of his lineage 
and legitimacy. While Caesar was killed for aspiring to godlike honors in his 
lifetime, Augustus managed to grant him divine status posthumously under 
the guise of filial piety (Fast. 2.144; Met. 15.746-51) and would eventually 
achieve the same status himself (Met. 15.868—70). 


78 For Ovid’s elicitation of double-readings, see Hinds 1988: 25. As Feeney asks of 
another passage, “Is Ovid being too fulsome, or too frank?” (1991: 219). 

79 Hill 2000: 225 argues that here -que must mean “or [rather], but such an equivoca- 
tion would ill accord with Ovid’s vatic mode here and in any case raises the same doubts. 

80 Relevant here is the idea (Weinstock 1971: 372; cf. Comm. Lucan 9.6, discussed 
above) that men attain immortality through fame rather than literal catasterism. In this 
sense, Caesar is immortal because he is remembered as such via the circulation of the 
sidus Iulium within Augustan discourse—a process over which, Ovid suggests, Augustus 
exerts considerable control. 
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As Ovid depicts him, Augustus Caesar, not Julius, was most truly “a god 
in his own city” (Caesar in urbe sua deus est, 15.746), at least in terms of his 
apparent control over what J. Scott has termed the “public transcript.”*! Yet 
Ovid also begins to build a “hidden transcript” in plain view. Most obviously, 
though the princeps disliked overt references to his supremacy and avoided 
divine honors within Italy (Suet. Aug. 53), Ovid frequently, and with ostensi- 
bly flattering intent, compares Augustus to Jupiter within the Metamorphoses 
and insists elsewhere that Augustus is a god on earth (e.g., praesentem con- 
spicuumque deum, Tr. 2.54).®2 Ovid sheds light on this strategy when he claims 
at Metamorphoses 15.852—54 that, while the princeps modestly resists such 
praise, fame is the one force that can defy him: 


hic sua praeferri quamquam vetat acta paternis, 
libera fama tamen nullisque obnoxia iussis 
invitum praefert unaque in parte repugnat. 


Although he forbids his own deeds to be set above his father’s, nevertheless 
fame, free and obedient to no commands, prefers him despite his wishes, and 
in this one thing fights against him. 


Yet two lines prior, Ovid had already depicted the deified Caesar declaring 
Augustus’s deeds greater than his own (15.850-—51). In other words, Ovid is 
publicly constructing a fama that is simultaneously flattering and disobedient 
to Augustus, and thus building an implicit rivalry between poet and prince 
for control over Augustus’s representation within Roman discourse.® 


8! James Scott’s term (1990) for the open interactions between dominant and op- 
pressed groups. 

82 For other direct and indirect Ovidian references to Augustus’s divinity, cf. Ars am. 
1.203—4; Fast. 1.587-616, 4.949-52, 5.14346; Met. 15.858-60; Tr. 1.1.69-74, 1.3.37—40, 
1.5.43-—44, 2.169-75, 3.1.77—78, 3.6.22—23, 4.8.49-52; Pont. 1.2.71-—74, 1.2.97-100, 
1.4.43—44, 1.6.45—46, 4.9.107—8; and Scott 1930. Feeney 1991: 222-23 develops the point 
that such comparisons covertly criticize the absoluteness of Augustus’s power, pointing 
to Millar’s work on the arbitrariness of imperial rule (1977: 9-10, 74, 112-13, 300, and 
esp. 527). See also McGowan 2009: 63—92 for Ovid’s allusions from exile to Augustus as 
deus praesens, with reference to Gradel’s important 2002 work differentiating emperor 
worship in the provinces from practices at Rome. McGowan’s observation (2009: 66) 
that earlier poets suggest Augustus’s future apotheosis by analogy with deified heroes 
like Hercules or Romulus, whereas Ovid is the first to represent Augustus overtly as a god 
(aside from Prop. 4.11.60), complements my own argument about these poets’ divergent 
representations of the sidus Iulium. 

83] refer, of course, to the title of A. Barchiesi’s influential 1994 book II poeta e il prin- 
cipe: Ovidio e il discorso augusteo. 
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Later, as part of his argument from exile that poets’ unique control over 
fama renders them useful to the emperor, Ovid asserts that even gods are 
made through poetry: di quoque carminibus, si fas est dicere, fiunt; / tantaque 
maiestas ore canentis eget (“even the gods, if it is right to say so, come into 
being through poetry; / such great majesty requires the voice of a singer,” 
Pont. 4.8.55—56).*4 If so, then gods can also be deconstructed through poetry. 
Ovid proceeds in Metamorphoses 15 to do precisely that, by enlisting a crucial 
intermediary in the creation of fama: the audience. Their favor underwrites 
the poetic power and even immortality that Ovid claims at the end of his epic: 
ore legar populi perque omnia saecula fama / siquid habent veri vatum praesa- 
gia vivam (“I shall be read by the mouths of the people, and through all the 
ages, if poets’ prophecies have any truth, I shall live on in fame,” 15.878—79).°° 
Here, the rhetoric of poetic fama meshes with Euhemeran thought to suggest 
by extension that Augustus’s power, too, depends on his Roman audience: 
it is their continued belief in his public self-representation that underpins 
his authority and will guarantee his eventual apotheosis (prefigured at Met. 
15.861—70). Yet Ovid enlists his readership as colluders in his construction 
of an alternative account of Caesar’s deification and Augustus’s career—one 
that, in its apparent subversiveness, ends up imputing to Augustus a level of 
control over cultural discourse that he never enjoyed, thus creating a phantom 
sense that there was a “pro-Augustan” orthodoxy to defy. 


A “Pro-Augustan” History? 


The remainder of the deification narrative at Metamorphoses 15.779-860, 
compellingly analyzed by P. Hardie for its construction of a myth of imperial 
succession, also shows how Ovid's work ostensibly “obeys” the will of Augustus 
while teaching an audience to resist.86 When Venus realizes that Caesar must 


84 Hardie 1997: 190 also discusses this passage as part of his analysis of verbal construc- 
tions of immortality; see Hardie 2012 for an extensive recent treatment of fama. 

85 Ovid’s ascension super alta... astra (15.875—76) recalls the good Stoic’s rise in modum 
siderum, as his conveyance ore ... populi (879) corresponds with the aer of Stoic glory. 
Compare Maecenas’s advice to rulers as Dio imagines it at 52.35; the good emperor, 
through good deeds, leaves his image not in gold and silver but in the hearts and minds 
of his people. 

86 Hardie discusses the operations of fama at 1997: 183 and 190-95, arguing that 
“only within the circle of the poet and his readers can the relationship between fama and 
verum become unproblematical” (194). I argue that even and especially within his own 
poem Ovid problematizes this relationship and helps enact fame’s disobedience to the 
emperor (Met. 15.852—54). 
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be made a god, she reacts with horror since this ostensibly happy event will 
entail his assassination.®’ Trying to enlist the help of the other gods, she then 
laments that Caesar was the last of the Julian line (caput ... quod de Dardanio 
solum mihi restat Iulo, Met. 15.766—67), contradicting the narrator’s earlier 
assertion at 15.746—51 that Caesar’s greatest achievement was being “father” 
(pater) to his “offspring” (progenies) Augustus. Venus attempts to protect 
Caesar with a cloud, as she had done successfully for Paris and Aeneas in other 
epics (803-6), but by the time the narrative clouds clear, Augustus is standing 
in Caesar’s place at the political summit of Rome. 

Jupiter’s eleventh-hour introduction of the adopted Augustus as Caesar’s 
natural heir might strike some readers as similar to the future princeps’s own 
political sleight-of-hand in making the same substitution. Ovid does not, of 
course, explicitly point out that Augustus was merely Caesar’s great-nephew 
and became his heir only by an unusual testamentary adoption,** though his 
heavy-handed use of biological words to describe Caesar’s relationship with 
Augustus (progenies, 15.750; pater, 751; genuisse, 758; semine cretus, 760; natus 
... SUUS, 819) seems to mock the naturalization of the relationship.®® On the 
other hand, for its power as a parody, this passage depends on the fact that 
such filial language and imagery were already in public circulation since the 
divi filius coins of the late 30s (Figures 4-5). Ovid simply exaggerates these 
commonly accepted terms and suggestively juxtaposes them with Venus’s 
insistence that Caesar was the last of the Julian line. He thus calls readers’ at- 
tention to the logical discrepancy between these two ideas, as well as to their 
own role in accepting and using them over the years. Yet even as Ovid’s poem 
amplifies dissonances within Augustan discourse and frames that discourse as 
suspiciously convenient to Augustus’s own interests, it continues to circulate 
and propagate some of the very ideas that it critiques (here, that of Augustus’s 
Julian paternity). 


87 Here, years before Vespasian’s deathbed joke that he was “becoming a god” (Suet. 
Vesp. 23), Ovid treats deification as a blackly humorous euphemism for death. 

88 Problems with the legality of this adoption had to be settled with a lex curiata of 43. 
Though adopted sons had the same legal standing as natural ones, Octavian’s adoption 
by testament renders striking Ovid’s paradoxical insistence on biological engenderment. 
For more on wills generally, cf. Champlin 1991. 

8° Hardie also explores this wording (1997: 191), following Bomer (1986: 455), but 
with an emphasis on the verbal actions that construct this relationship (as in the Aeneid). 
Feeney also discusses issues of genealogy in this passage with regard to Venus Genetrix 
(1991: 211-14). 
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In fact, Ovid is interested less in the biological specifics of Augustus’s 
relationship with Caesar than in the princeps’s general ability to shape fama 
without ever lifting a pen. Ovid’s treatment of the Tiberian succession at lines 
832-39 illustrates how an “Augustan” version of history might be created. Ovid 
describes Tiberius with painful correctness as prolem sancta de coniuge natam 
(“offspring born from his [Augustus’s] venerable wife,” 15.836). The epic 
diction and synchysis lend an air of majesty, but also point out that Tiberius 
was related to Augustus just as tangentially as Augustus was to Caesar: he 
was merely the son of Augustus’s wife by the man she divorced while already 
pregnant in order to marry the future princeps (Dio Cass. 48.44). The prin- 
ceps’s lack of a blood connection with Tiberius, coupled with his rumored 
personal antipathy toward the man, led him to groom several other heirs 
over the decades; only after their successive deaths (Marcellus in 23 B.C.E., 
Agrippa in 12 B.C.E., Lucius in 2 c.£., and Gaius in 4 c.£.) did he formally adopt 
Tiberius in 4 c.£. Ovid’s narrative, in contrast, portrays Augustus’s appoint- 
ment of Tiberius as his successor as a smooth and natural process overseen 
by fate, here apparently identical with Augustus’s own desires. D. Hill states 
that “the truth was startlingly different.” But the point is that Ovid’s story is 
startlingly accurate, even as it is wholly misleading. It connects certain factual 
dots—Augustus’s marriage to Livia, Tiberius’s descent from Livia, Augustus’s 
adoption of Tiberius—while maintaining plausibility and omitting embar- 
rassing details. Through the self-conscious artifice of this dynastic narrative, 
Ovid is pointing out how history is made, and how history can be made to 
mislead. He is also, of course, colluding in that process even as he exposes 
it, by putting into public circulation another version of Augustan succession 
that can be understood as “pro-Augustan” as well as ironic.?! 

This simultaneous subversion and corroboration of the fictions underlying 
representations of the divi filius culminates with Ovid’s climactic portrayal of 
Caesar’s catasterism, the fullest treatment of the sidus Iulium within Augustan 
poetry. At Metamorphoses 15.807-15, Jupiter, in contrast to his autocratic 
decisions elsewhere in the epic, claims to have pored over and memorized 
the tabularia of fate before reporting to Venus, much as Augustus was known 


© 2000: 230. 

91 Expanding on Knox’s assertion that “Augustus is ... as much a literary motif as a 
political issue” (1986: 79), Hardie adds that “Ovid reveals the seamless continuity between 
the representations of imperial ideology—of all ideologies—and those of literary texts” 
(1997: 192). 
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to consult Republican legal documents.” Jupiter informs the anxious Venus 
that, though nobody can prevent Caesar’s death, she and Caesar’s son will 
together be responsible for deifying him (15.818-21): 


ut deus accedat caelo templisque colatur, 

tu facies natusque suus, qui nominis heres 
inpositum feret unus onus caesique parentis 
nos in bella suos fortissimus ultor habebit. 


That he as a god will mount to heaven and be worshiped in temples—you will 
accomplish this, you and his son, who, as heir to his name, alone will bear the 
burden placed upon him and, as most brave avenger of his slain parent, will 
have us as his ally in war. 


This recalls Ovid’s earlier assignation of credit for Caesar’s deification to 
Augustus (Met. 15.751 and 760-61) and also echoes, with a striking difference, 
Jupiter’s promise to Venus in the first book of the Aeneid that she will eventu- 
ally welcome Caesar into heaven (hunc tu olim caelo spoliis Orientis onustum 
/ accipies secura; vocabitur hic quoque votis, Aen. 1.289-90). Ovid’s Jupiter, by 
contrast, portrays Caesar’s deification as multiply determined, not only by fate 
and the gods (tu facies) but also by Augustus himself (natusque suus). Ovid 
then depicts Venus scooping up Caesar’s freshly liberated soul, conveying it 
toward the stars, and releasing it to ascend on its own when it gets too hot to 
handle (843-51). Trailing a comet-like tail of fire (flammiferumque trahens 
spatioso limite crinem, 849), Caesar’s soul finally becomes a star and admires 
his son's work from the heavens (stella micat natique videns bene facta fatetur 
/ esse suis maiora et vinci gaudet ab illo, 850-51). 

It isa good story—perhaps too good a story. It glibly unites all the disparate 
information and iconography surrounding Caesar’s death: it explains why 
Caesar died in the first place, despite his supposed protection by the gods; it 
frames his death within a teleological narrative culminating in the ascent of 
Augustus; it makes imagistic sense of the appearance and interpretation of 
the comet; and it charmingly literalizes the star as the outcome of Caesar’s 
bodily metamorphosis rather than treating it as a mere Stoic metaphor for 


°2 While Smith argues that this passage lends an epic cast to Caesar’s story (1997: 
121-28), Hill states that there “is something amusingly incongruous about the picture 
of Jupiter studying the particulars of an adamantine inscription of what is fated” (2000: 
229). Part of the humor stems from the Romanness of the tabularia and the pedantry of 
Jupiter's behavior, compared with his representation elsewhere in the Metamorphoses and 
other epics. In fact, this description renders Jupiter a different and more Augustus-like 
figure of authority, perhaps underlining the idea that, in Ovid’s portrayal, the wills of 
Jupiter, Rome, and Augustus are all aligned. 
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fame (848-51). Yet Ovid’s decision to center the story on Venus and Jupiter 
conspicuously obscures Augustus’s role, making readers wonder why, how, and 
in what sense he helped accomplish Caesar’s deification (as claimed at 15.751, 
760-61, and 819). According to 15.760—61, this whole story is motivated by 
what may be read as Augustus’s desire to be born from a god; beyond that, even 
the specifics of Jupiter’s narrative serve a version of events that favors Augustus. 
For instance, Jupiter ends his speech by commanding Venus to make Caesar 
a star ut semper Capitolia nostra forumque / divus ab excelsa prospectet Iulius 
aede (“so that the deified Julius may always look upon our Capitol and the 
Forum from his high temple,” 841-42). But this purpose clause more clearly 
suits the will of the princeps than that of the gods: it was Augustus, not they, 
who built the grand temple from which Divus Julius looked out upon Rome, 
and Augustus who receives prime credit for “turning” Caesar into a star and 
comet at 15.746—51.%3 Just as Caesar was implicitly at the center of Aeneas’s 
shield via his conflation with Augustus at Aeneid 8.678-81, so too is Augustus 
invisibly the prime mover behind Ovid’s deification narrative. 

In essence, Ovid in Metamorphoses 15.745—-870 performs a comically over- 
enthusiastic reading of Caesar’s deification, one that depicts the complicity 
of the gods, fate, and even his own narrative in serving Augustus’s interests. 
Ovid’s story makes a public show of understanding the princeps as he might 
want to be understood: as being born from a god, freely choosing Tiberius as 
his heir, and enjoying the support of the gods and fate. But it is precisely in his 
overt subservience to all these goals that Ovid most defies them, for he not only 
constructs the impression that Augustus had attempted to manipulate Roman 
beliefs by controlling public discourse, but also invites readers to interpret 
this “subversively.’*4 In doing so, he parodies (and helps construct as propa- 


”3 In a similar example of a narrative that strains to serve Augustan interests, Jupiter at 
Met. 15.819-31 portrays Augustus as a noble avenger of his father and vows that the gods 
will be his allies in bloody encounters at Mutina, Pharsalia, Philippi, on Sicilian waters, 
and against “a Roman general’s Egyptian mistress” (Romanique ducis coniunx Aegyptia, 
826). But, in marked contrast to Caesar’s wars of expansion against external enemies at 
15.752-57, all of these victories are against fellow-Romans (as well as Cleopatra, who 
was Caesar’s mistress before she was Antony's and whose son Caesarion was executed 
by Octavian for his rival claim to Julian blood). Certainly, the “barbarity” which Jupiter 
declines to detail at length (829-30) did not belong solely to the losing side of the civil 
war, though Jupiter continues his epic narrative of Augustus’s ascent without further 
thought for its human costs. 

94 See Oliensis 1997: 178 for a complementary approach to encomiastic v. subversive 
readings of Ovid, in the context of the exile poems; she argues for Ovid's creation of a 
“superabundance” of meanings in order to establish “plausible deniability” (188). Also 
useful is Davis 1999 on Ovid’s challenges to Augustus on the level of discourse, including 
issues such as succession. 
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gandistic) other texts that might be read as supporting the principate—even 
ones capable of sustaining much more subtle and ambivalent readings, like 
Horace’s Odes 1.12, Vergil’s Aeneid, and the Metamorphoses itself. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


In sum, despite the modern notion that Octavian must have exerted “spin 
control” over the comet of 44 B.c.£., there is no historical evidence that he had 
the foresight, clout, or need to do so. Moreover, early representations of the 
sidus Iulium bore no standard “pro-Augustan” meaning, and at least within po- 
etry served as a touchstone for contemplation and even critique of Augustus’s 
rise. The idea that Augustus manipulated the icon seems to originate later in 
his reign, through the retrojection of his mature power onto the turbulent 
years following Caesar’s death.” Most strikingly, Ovid creates a mythologized 
historical narrative in Metamorphoses 15 that elicits double readings: on the 
one hand, it flatters and serves Augustus’s public image, while on the other 
hand, it suggests that Augustus consciously constructed that image in order 
to conceal and advance his own ambitions. Ovid’s insinuation that Augustus 
in 44 B.C.E. metamorphosed a corpse and a comet into the politically useful 
Divus Julius recasts the sidus Iulium—and its prior representations within 
Augustan discourse—as subservient to Augustus’s interests, while serving 
Ovid’s larger portrayal of Augustus as a rival image-maker.% Yet Ovid’s ac- 
count of the deification, however cynical, itself testifies to the prevalence and 
strength of belief in Augustan power. What had in July 44 been an extem- 
poraneous interpretation of a chance astronomical phenomenon could now 
be cast as a deliberate decision of the august princeps himself, who in turn 
exceeded the accomplishments of his “father” by securing his own godhood 
even while alive.” 


35 Operating within the framework of the poet/prince rivalry that Ovid defines, Hardie 
treats Ovid as though he wins the epic contest of manipulating fama (cf. esp. 1997: 192-95). 
I am interested in treating Ovid’s reading of Augustus not just as the inspired act of a 
writer-hero but as a symptom of his times and background. 

% To borrow a phrase from the title of Oliensis’s valuable 2004 article. 

7 Tarda sit illa dies et nostro serior aevo, / qua caput Augustum, quem temperat, orbe 
relicto / accedat caelo faveatque precantibus absens (“may that day be delayed and later than 
our lifetime when our August leader, abandoning the world which he governs, mounts 
to heaven and, far away, favors those who pray,” Met. 15.868—70). The joke, of course, is 
that it would hardly be possible for Augustus to enjoy more power as an absens deus in 
heaven than he did as a praesens deus in his own city. For similar prayers that Augustus’s 
apotheosis be delayed, cf. Verg. G. 1.24—42 and Hor. Carm. 1.2.45. At Met. 15.838-39 
Jupiter had already prophesied that Augustus would take a place in heaven when his years 
had finally equaled his good works. 
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Immediately after reporting Augustus’s public account of how the comet 
in 44 was hailed as the soul of Caesar, Pliny asserts that in private Augustus 
considered the comet to have been born for him and himself to have been 
born in it: haec ille in publicum; interiore gaudio sibi illum natum seque in 
eo nasci interpretatus est (HN 2.23.94). Pliny’s perspective a few generations 
later (c. 77—78 c.e.) certainly seems to validate this perspective: et, si verum 
fatemur, salutare id terris fuit (“and, if we speak the truth, it was beneficial to 
the world”). In effect, Pliny recasts the Julian star as an Augustan star, a stamp 
of his future greatness—an interpretation that would have been impossible in 
44 B.C.E. and that clearly reflects the intervention of subsequent history and 
historical narratives. Centuries later, Servius reports it as fact that the future 
Augustus “persuaded” Rome to deify Caesar. This, too, testifies to later gen- 
erations’ belief in the godlike level of control over Roman thought, discourse, 
and history that Ovid cynically but suggestively assigns to the princeps. Thus, 
even in propagating a self-consciously and perhaps falsely “subversive” inter- 
pretation of Caesar’s deification, Ovid helped weave the concept of Augustan 
supremacy even more deeply into Roman history—and subsequent readers, 
ancient and modern alike, have escaped the tangles only with difficulty. 
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